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ORAWN BY C. M. RELYEA 


a ELL, if that isn’t my 
luck! What a shame!” 
As the electric car 


crossed the road far down the 
street and disappeared toward the village, 
Marjorie Conrad slowed down to a walk. 

‘Stupid thing!’’ she exclaimed petulantly. 
‘It might have been at least a minute late.’’ 

Tucking her flying hair under her straw hat, 
Marjorie stamped the dust from her white 
pumps. She glanced at her wrist watch and 
frowned. Bob had asked her expressly to get 
to the bank in time to cash a check for his trip 
into the city the next day. The bank closed at 
three o’clock, and the next car would not reach 
the village until five minutes after three. 

Marjorie frowned again, then shrugged her 
shoulders, and turned in at the gateway of a 
friend. 

‘*Why, Marjorie Conrad!’’ Hilda Bates 
greeted her from the veranda. ‘‘Come up and 
get cool. I’ve just made some lemonade. You 
do look worn and weary.’’ 

‘‘T am,’’ Marjorie admitted, dropping into a 
chair. ‘‘ But this isn’t a cireumstance to what 
I’ll feel when my brother greets me. Bob’s so 
methodical about everything that he can’t 
understand why other people aren’t blessed 
the way he is. I don’t believe he ever missed 
a car in his life.’’ She took the glass that Hilda 
handed her. 

‘*T don’t know why it is,’’ she continued, 
‘‘that every time I go for a car it always shoots 
out of sight just before I get within hailing 


distance; the rest of the family can get there | 
and sit triumphantly on the stone wall for at | 


least ten minutes before it comes.’’ 

Hilda laughed. ‘‘ Probably they start in 
time,’’ she suggested. 

‘*That’s just what Bob said—start in time. 
It’s all very well to say that, my dear, but 
what would you do if just as you got down 
the front steps you found the buckle of your 
pump dangling and had to rush back and pin 
it on? It’s just my abominable luck !’’ 

Her eyes twinkled a little, yet there was a 
faint line between her eyes d& she looked down 
at the offending buckle. 

‘‘Now, Bob will have to start later to- 


. Morrow, and he has so many things to do!’’ 


she went on. ‘‘Charlie Morris asked him to get 
him a swimming suit, and he has to look after 
the lanterns they’re going to use at the club on 
Saturday, and get a new paddle for Ethel.’’ 

‘*Ethel has entered the canoe race ?”’ 

‘*Yes, and there’s the best-looking silver 
cup up for that—with the club flag in enamel 
and gold ; it’s much handsomer than the swim- 
ming cups. Ethel’s bound to get it.’’ 

“Dora Keene will put up a pretty close 
race.’? 

‘*But Ethel’s stroke is much longer and 
stronger than Dora’s. Oh, I know she’!l get it! 
Won’t she be proud to have it in her room at 
college next year? Well, I’m going to get this 
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ear if I have to wait 
for it,’? she said with 
a laugh, as she rose. 

As she had expected, 
the bank was closed when she 
arrived in the village. 

‘*T do wish they had kept open 
a few minutes longer!’’ she 
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flat on his back under the automobile. 

‘*T couldn’t get your money, Bob,’’ Marjorie 
said. ‘‘The bank was closed.’’ 

No reply came from the figure in overalls 
stretched under the car. 

‘*T’m sorry,’’ she added. 


| after a few contortions, a much-rumpled blond 
| head appeared. With slow calculation Robert 
looked over his seventeen-year-old sister. 

‘Thank you!’’ he said. 

‘*You needn’t be so cross about it !’’ Marjorie 
exclaimed. ‘‘It wasn’t my fault that I lost the 
car. And I said I was sorry.’’ 

She turned and walked back to the house. 

That night at the dinner table Robert vented 
his feelings. ‘‘Now, I’ll have to wait till after 
the bank opens before I can start for the city, ’’ 
he finished. 

‘*T suppose you’d rather have me go with 
one shoe than miss the car!’’ Marjorie said. 

‘*That buckle was loose at Mrs. Garrie’s 
lawn party,’’ Ethel put in quietly. ‘‘I expected 
to see it gracing the garden before we left.’’ 

Marjorie flushed. Mrs. Conrad, with her 
brown eyes a little sober, glanced at her hus- 
band. 

‘‘Something ought to be done!’’ Robert ex- 
claimed, looking severely at his pretty sister. 

‘*Tt’s all very well to talk, Bob Conrad,’’ 
Marjorie retorted, ‘‘but if your things were 
always coming to pieces just when you needed 
them most,—or getting lost,—the way they do 
with me, you wouldn’t act that way !’’ 

Mr. Conrad hastily changed the subject. 
‘*Did you measure your old paddle, Ethel?’’ 

‘*Bob’s going to get the new one for me to- 
morrow,’’ she replied. 

Robert pushed his chair back from the table. 


ing look at his younger sister. 

On the following day, in spite of his enforced 
delay in starting, Robert was able to do every- 
thing that he had planned to do in the city. 
And by the time the paddle arrived and the 
whole family went down to the wharf, the 
incident of the bank was quite forgotten. 





The clubhouse was built at the end of a long 
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of many festivities, none 
of which roused more interest than 
the water sports that always took 
place in the latter part of August. 
This year all three of the Conrad 


| race, Ethel for the canoe race, and Marjorie 
for the two-hundred-yard swimming race. 
| As the family descended the steps, Marjorie 
took a clean dive into the water and came up 
laughing at the edge of the wharf. 
‘*Look out for your stroke, Marj!’’ Robert 


|a lot last year; she uses the English racing 
stroke. If I were you, I’d stick to the side 
| stroke and finish up with the crawl.’’ 

Marjorie scrambled up to the wharf. ‘‘Mrs. 
Davis hasn’t been exercising enough this 
summer to worry me,’’ she answered. ‘‘ But 
Dora Keene has entered this race, too. Hilda 
told me this morning. I might beat her in an 
endurance race, but she simply shoots through 
the water.’’ 

Ethel turned in surprise. ‘‘Has Dora Keene 
entered that race? Why, she’s the opponent 
| I’m most afraid of !’’ 
| ‘*Js this person such a marvel?’’ asked Mr. 
| Conrad, with a laugh. 
| ‘*She’s been visiting the Baileys all summer, 
| father, and she certainly is great at sports,’’ 
| Robert answered. 
| He slid the canoe into the water and Ethel 
| Started out to the float. The family watched as 
|she sent the slender green boat ahead with 
| strong, steady strokes. 
| Robert smiled. ‘‘Ethel’s all right. The Keene 
| girl will have to put up a pretty good fight.’’ 
| ‘*How is the paddle?’’ asked Mrs. Conrad, 

as Ethel, with her face flushed and her eyes 
| bluer than ever, swung the little craft against 
the wharf. } 

| **T may have to go back to my old one,’’ 
Ethel answered doubtfully. ‘‘This is a little 
heavy. ’’ 

‘*Do you know, I was afraid that it might 





‘If I have time,’’ he answered, with a mean-| be a little heavy,’? Robert said. ‘‘But I was | 


| in such a hurry that I couldn’t stop to consider 
for very long. ’’ 

Saturday, the day for the water sports, 
came. The weather was perfect—not too warm 
for the onlookers and quite warm enough for 
those who had entered the events. The sports 
were to be held in the afternoon, but as early 
as ten o’clock the club was bustling with 
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activity. Owners of sailboats and 
launches were cleaning and deco- 
rating their crafts in honor of the 
occasion. Others were hanging 
Japanese lanterns in the clubhouse and on 
the veranda. Everyone seemed to be alive with 
expectation. 

| Athrill with excitement, Marjorie trailed 


into the bay. During the | her fingers through the water where it lapped 
summer it was the scene | at the mossy sides of the wharf. 


| ‘Say, Marj!’’ Robert called from the steps 
|above. ‘‘Mother just told me to ask you 
| whether you got a new cap.”’ 

| Marjorie turned quickly. ‘‘O dear, no! If 
that isn’t just my luck—a hairpin went through 


sighed, as she set off to do her other errands. | young people had entered in the sports—Robert | mine yesterday, and I meant to have dad bring 
When Marjorie returned she found Robert | for the fancy dives and half-mile swimming | me one. Isn’t anyone going into the village?’’ 


| ‘* Nol’? Robert answered shortly, as he 
| Shifted the pile of bathing suits from one arm 
| to the other. 

| Marjorie laughed up at her brother. 

| ‘*You do look too funny, Bob,’’ she said. 

| Her brother frowned. He was carrying the 


This time the figure became animated, and, | warned her. ‘‘Remember Mrs. Davis won by | Conrads’ old bathing suits to the club to be 


|} used in the obstacle race, in which each boy 
| had to swim to the float, put on a lady’s suit 
}and return as best he could. Marjorie had 
| promised to look after the suits herself, but 
|that morning Robert had found the pile 
adorning the dining-room table. 

| ‘*Well, you’ll look funnier,’’ he answered 
coldly, ‘‘when you get to the party to-night 
with your hair all wet and stringy.’’ 

Marjorie’s eyes sobered as her brother turned 
away. The party that followed the sports was 
one of the events of the summer. She could not 
excuse her attending it in an untidy condition 
| by the fact that she had beaten Dora Keene in 
a two-hundred-yard race. Marjorie had never 
thought of the possibility that she should not 
win the race. Across from the wharf and half 
a mile down the opposite shore the beautiful 
house of the Stevens girls caught her eye. 

‘*Clara would lend me her cap,’’ she re- 
flected. ‘‘I haven’t time to dress and get to 
town, and the trip across will take me barely 
half an hour.’’ 

In a moment Ethel’s canoe was bobbing at 
the wharf and Ethel’s old paddle was in her 
hand. Clearing the wharf with a swift stroke, 
she headed for the other side of the bay. 

Clara Stevens gladly lent Marjorie the cap. 

‘It’s tight as a drum,’’ she said, as she 
| walked back to the beach with her. ‘‘I’ll be 
|on the pier cheering you on, and if you win 
| I’ll lay it to that cap.’’ 

Marjorie got into the canoe. ‘‘Thanks. I 
| surely hope that it will bring me luck.”’ y 
Smiling up at her friend, she thrust the 
paddle into the sand at the side of the canoe. 
There was a creak and then a snap! 
| ‘**Caught in between the stones!’’ Marjorie 
| exclaimed. 
‘*You haven’t broken it?’’ 
Marjorie brought the paddle up out of the 
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water. There was scarcely a sign of the 
damage—only a crack that ran the length of 
the blade. 

‘*It’s Ethel’s old one,’’ she answered. ‘‘I’m 
glad she’s got a new one.’’ 

The canoe took the homeward course lightly. 
The wind blew Marjorie’s bright hair about 
her eager face, and her eyes became radiant 
with happiness. When she pulled the canoe 
upon the wharf she noticed a quietness about 
the place that sent her swiftly up the steps, 
across the tennis courts and down the road 
toward home. When she arrived the family 
were half through their luncheon. 

‘‘Why, Marjorie!’’ Mrs. Conrad exclaimed. 

Marjorie dropped into her chair. ‘‘ Well, 
I got a cap, anyway!’’ she said, panting a 
little. 

In the buzz of talk she quite forgot about the 
injured paddle. Everyone was too much ex- 
cited to stay long at the table, and soon the 
family went to their rooms to dress for the 
sports. Half an hour later, Marjorie, clad in 
her dark bathing suit and carrying her rain- 
coat on her arm, ran down the steps; the red 
cap was pulled close about her pretty, dimpled 
face. 

Robert, with his face glowing with excite- 
ment, met her at the door. 

‘*Hurrah !’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ve just found out 
that your race comes off before the canoe 
race. ’? 

Marjorie’s brow puckered. 

‘*Can’t you see,’’? her brother went on, 
‘‘you stand a lot better chance of beating Dora 
Keene when she’s fresh than Ethel does. 
Don’t look so startled—Ethel admits it herself. 
And now —”’ 

Marjorie’s eyes were bright. ‘‘Nice Bob,’’ 
she said. ‘' You think I can really beat 
her??? 

‘*Beat her? Why, you’ll come in a good 
length ahead!’ * 

Marjorie turned toward the door. No one 
knew how much she admired her big brother, 
and how much it really hurt her to feel that 
he disapproved of her, as he so often did. With 
a sharp little click of her teeth = determined 
to come in a glorious victor. 

The races began promptly at oe o’ clock. 
When the ladies’ two-hundred-yard race was 
called, four young women answered—Dora 
Keene, Bessie Churchill, Mrs. Davis and 
Marjorie. 

Robert, with a complacent smile on his face, 
stood at the back of the wharf with a group of 
other boys. As the contestants waited for the 
pistol shot that would send them into the 
water, Marjorie glanced at him once. 

‘*Ready—one—two!’’? The pistol rang out, 
and as the four girls dived, a cheer went up 
from the crowds along the pier. 

Marjorie at once settled into a swift, steady 
side stroke, changing from one side to the 
other. Dora Keene swam in beautiful form 
beside her. Slightly ahead, Bessie Churchill 
was using all her strength at the beginning of 
the race. A little behind them, Mrs. Davis 
was swimming easily and saving her strength 
—she was going to prove a formidable oppo- 
nent, Marjorie thought. 

But her greatest concern was the girl at her 
side, and whenever Marjorie turned toward 
Dora she watched her pace. They held their 
relative positions for about a hundred yards; 
then Bessie Churchill showed signs of weak- 
ening. Slowly the others overtook her, until, 
when they had gone twenty yards more, she 
was in last place. 

A few yards more, and Mrs. Davis began to 
crawl up until she was abreast of Marjorie and 
Dora Keene. Dora glanced at her and then, 
with her face white and tense, increased her 
speed and shot ahead ; now, Marjorie thought, 
the time had come! 

With a sureness that had come from long 
practice, from mastering every detail of the 
stroke, she broke into the ‘‘crawl.’’ Her right 
hand shot out and cut the water with a little 
splash. She overhauled Dora—now she was 
ahead. But she had not won yet. Dora threw 
herself forward in the effectual English stroke ; 
and Mrs. Davis was gaining, too. Without 
another thought except that of keeping herself 
to the task of holding her lead, Marjorie swam 
as she had never swum before. 

Across the water came the faint sound of 
cheers from the clubhouse. Straight ahead lay 
the boats that marked the end of the race. 
Marjorie’s head went under again. When next 
she brought it up, the boats were only a few 
yards away. She thought that she still held 
her lead, but at the same moment Dora 
Keene’s hand struck the water parallel with 
hers. Marjorie closed her eyes and gritted her 
teeth. She had to win! Putting all her strength 
into her strokes, she, hurled herself forward 
and across the line! 

‘*Splendid work !’? 

As one of the men dragged her over the side 
of the club launch, Marjorie could hardly 
realize that the race was over and that she 
had won. When they had picked up the other 
swimmers, the launch started back to the 
pier. 

Robert met her at the wharf. ‘‘That was 
one close race !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I thought she 
had you, Marj.’’ 

Getting away from the crowd of congratu- 
lating people, Marjorie ran back to the house 





to dress. She hoped she should not miss the 
events in which Bob and Ethel had entered, 
but of course there was no question about 
Ethel’s winning hers; unless Dora Keene 
was the sort of person who is strengthened 
by defeat—and Marjorie very much doubted 
that — Ethel need not fear her now. And 
Bob—why, Bob would win the half-mile race, 
anyway, and perhaps the diving contest. 

Pulling her wide hat down over her hair, 
Marjorie hurried back to the club. Everyone 
was crowded along the edge of the pier; there 
was a feeling of excitement in the air that 
made her quicken her steps. 

‘‘What’s on now ?’’ she asked Hilda Bates. 

‘*The canoe race !’’ 

Marjorie stood on tiptoe. The contestants 
had started—they were out past the float 
already. 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ she asked breath- 
lessly. 

Mrs. Conrad turned to Marjorie. ‘‘Some- 
thing’s the matter with Ethel—she doesn’t 
seem to make any progress. See how peculiar 
she acts?’’ 

For a moment Marjorie watched in silence. 
Then she caught her mother’s arm. 

‘‘Did she —’’ she began, then choked and 
stopped. 

‘*Marj!’’ rang out a boy’s angry voice. 

Robert had dashed up the steps from the 
wharf and was beckon- 
ing to her from where 
he stood at the edge of 
the pier. Marjorie went 
across to him. Her eyes 
were wide and there was 
a lump in her throat. 

‘*How did you get 
over to the Stevens’s 
this morning?’’ Robert 
asked. 

‘0 Bob!’’ Marjorie’s 
voice was strained. ‘‘I 
—what paddle did Ethel 
use ?’’ 

‘*The old one,’’ Rob- 
ert replied. ‘‘You —’’ 
He stopped. His hands 
sought the pockets of 
his coat; his voice shook 
with anger. ‘‘ She de- 
cided to take it at the 
last moment, and you 
broke it and didn’t even 
let her know!’’ 

Marjorie turned quick- 
ly. With one glance at 
the canoes now on their 
homeward way with 
Ethel far in the rear, 
she broke away from her 
brother. 

In the excitement and 
fun of the other races 
and contests the canoe 
race was soon forgotten. 
Ethel bore her defeat 
with a laugh. If she 
knew what had caused 
the crack in the paddle 
and her subsequent mis- 
fortune when the piece 
came off while she was 
paddling, she showed no 
signs of it. Robert won in the long-distance 
race and was gloriously defeated in the diving 
contest. 

When the cups were presented there was no 
response from the winner of the ladies’ two- 
hundred-yard swimming race. Robert, big and 
handsome in his white flannels, stepped up and 
claimed it for his sister. 

On the way home the family were silent. 

“Don’t say anything about it now,’’ Mrs. 
Conrad advised as they ascended the steps. 

Ethel nodded assent. ‘‘Poor Marjorie, I 
know she must feel badly—much worse than 
I feel about it. I don’t believe I’d have 
won, anyway. Why, Dora Keene was simply 
keyed up for that race! You should have 
seen her ply her paddle!’’ She ended with a 
laugh. 

Robert was silent. He carried the two cups 
up the steps and placed them on the hall table. 
Then he started for the garden. 

Behind the tall vine-covered stone wall, 
where the flowers grew in vivid masses 
down to the water’s edge, Marjorie heard 
her family return. A moment later there was 
@ sound of footsteps coming through the gar- 
den gate. Still Marjorie sat in a disconsolate 
heap with her face toward the misty, gray 
water. 

Without a word, Robert sat beside her on 
the bench. 

**Pretty good luck you had beating Dora 
Keene this afternoon,’’ he said noncha- 
lantly. 

Marjorie sought for the sarcasm in the 
words, but there was none. His face was 
sternly cold. 

“Tt wasn’t luck!’’ she answered, and her 
voice was shaking with indignation. ‘‘I fought 
every bit of the way, and you know it. If I 
hadn’t learned every little thing about that 
stroke, I’d never have beaten her!’’ For the 
moment she had forgotten everything else. 
She lived over again the swift, glorious race. 

Robert’s hands sought his pockets; and he 
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looked at her with hard eyes. ‘‘ That’s just it,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Attention to every little thing. ’’ 

Marjorie turned, and the rest of the after- 
noon came back to her with a ieee. persist- 
ence. 

‘*T know just what you think of me, Bob, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘I don’t blame you! If you only 
knew what I think of myself!’’ She paused. 
‘*T shouldn’t feel so terribly if I had lost my 
own race—but to have Dora Keene beat Ethel, 
when it was my fault — The worst of it is I 
can’t do anything now—the race is over, and 
she lost just because I was so—so—thought- 
less! I’d give her my cup if it would do any 





good, but she wouldn’t take it.’’ She stopped. 
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Robert’s voice was a little husky. ‘‘It’s all 
very well to call fortune or misfortune ‘luck’ 
or ‘fate’ or by any other name, but when you 
come right down to it a person’s luck is about 
what they make for themselves. If I were you, 
I’d keep that cup; I’d put it where I could 
see it a lot—even if I had to hang it round my 
neck. ’? 

Marjorie smiled faintly. 

‘* Bob,’? she said, ‘‘I’ll do it! If Ethel 
won’t take that cup for her college room, 
I’ll keep it where I can see it when—my 
buckles come off, or—or—a hairpin goes 
through my rubber cap. And I’ll call it 
my ‘get-there-anyway cup.’ ”’ 


‘A DOUBTFUL RESCUER 


hy Roe L.Hendrick 











store, with his overcoat half on, he paused even 


R. WADE was neat and methodical| He smiled at the thought, and, after put- 
almost to the point of whimsicality. | ting away the money and locking the safe, 
As he stood in the doorway of the | busied himself in caring for the canary. 


Then he hurried to the cellar, shook down 


in his hurried departure for a final injunction. | the furnace, threw on more coal and, leaving 
** Don’t forget to sweep the last thing | the drafts temporarily wide open, in order to 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
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to-night, Ben!’’ he called. ‘‘And see that 
Dickie has plenty of seed and water before 
you leave. My goodness! I’ve got just seven 
minutes in which to catch that train! Good-by ! 
I’ll be back on the 2.14, Monday, sure. 
Good-by, Ben!’’ 

** Good-by!’’? Ben Griswold shouted from 
behind the grocery counter, where he was 
weighing half a pound of tea for a farmer’s 
wife. 

It seemed to Ben that trade never had been 
so brisk as it was between half past eight 
and eleven o’clock that night, with only one 
pair of hands to wait on both villagers and 
country people. But finally the last customer 
departed, and Ben, switching off the lights 
from the front windows, prepared to close the 
store. 

‘*Always sweep the last thing at night,’’ 
was Mr. Wade’s standing order, and one that 
a clerk in his employ was not likely to 
forget, for he repeated it almost daily. ‘‘When 
you do that,’? Mr. Wade would explain, ‘‘the 
dust settles during the night, and the next 
morning you can take a cloth and have every- 
thing as clean and bright as a new pin in 
fifteen minutes. Nothing disgusts me more 
than to go’ into a shop in the morning and 
see a broom stirring up dust that settles over 
everything in the place, I don’t care how 
much oiled sawdust you use. It’s a sure 
sign of a slovenly proprietor. Sweep at night 
and dust in the morning, is the rule of clean- 
liness. ’’ 

Ben sighed, for he was very tired and 
still had a four-mile walk before him, for 
he was going home to remain until Sunday 
night. He had told Mrs. Wade—he boarded at 
his employer’s house in the village—not to 
expect him, and had planned to surprise his 
parents. 

‘**T can get Steve up to let me in, by rattling 
his bedroom window,’ he said to himself. 
““Tf we’re quiet, father and mother won’t 
know I’m there till I come down to breakfast. ’” 


clear off the gas, ran up the stairs 
and seized a broom. In spite of 
his weariness he swept vigorously, 
and in half an hour had finished 
his work. 

‘* Almost midnight,’? he mut- 
tered, ‘‘but I’m through !’’ 

Drawing on his overcoat and cap, 
he turned off the rest of the lights 
and started for the front door; 
then he stopped abruptly. 

‘*That furnace !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*T’ve forgotten to close the drafts! 
It’s lucky I remembered, or there 
wouldn’t have been any fire by 
to-morrow night, or perhaps the 
building would have burned down 
in the meantime. ’’ 

The chains that operated the 
front damper of the furnace and 
the check draft came up through 
the floor at the rear of the dry- 
goods counter. As he hurried 
toward them, Ben tripped over 
something that leaned against the 
counter, and nearly fell headlong. 
Recovering himself, he reached 
down and grasped the broom that 
he had placed there a minute or 
two before. 

‘*1?ll forget my head next!’’ he 
cried, in vexation. ‘‘If Mr. Wade 
knew I’d left that broom outside 
the storeroom, he’d give me a lec- 
ture. ’’ 

Chuckling at the thought, he 
forgot his momentary irritation. 
The storeroom was in the corner 
toward which he had been headed, 
and he quickly made his way to 
it. Reaching inside, he tossed the 
broom behind the door, and heard 
it topple over and fall. 

Again he chuckled. ‘‘That’s not 
up to the Wade level of orderliness,’’ he said 
to himself, and he stepped inside to pick up the 
broom. He had just touched the handle with 
his extended fingers, when his foot struck 
the brush end and he stumbled forward and 
bumped his head against a shelf. The blow 
hurt, and, as he straightened up, dazed for 
the second, his arm came in contact with the 
back of the door, and the impact slammed it 
shut. 

Still rubbing his head, Ben set up the broom 
properly, brushed the knees of his trousers, 
and then reached for the door to open it. 
His hand swept nothing except the bare 
wood, and then he remembered that there 
was neither knob nor latch on this door; it 
fastened from the outside with a snap lock! 
He was a prisoner by his own careless action, 
and, moreover, he did not at the present 
moment see how the prisoner was going to get 
out. 

The storeroom was a mere closet, not more 
than seven feet square, and shelves along 
two sides still further reduced the space in 
it. On those shelves were ranged rolls of 
wrapping paper, piles of paper sacks, a box 
of tools and a quantity of unmarked goods. 
Very seldom was the door closed during the 
day, but upon leaving the store Mr. Wade, 
if he were the last to go, invariably pulled 
it shut. Ben was not so particular. He could 
not remember ever having closed it before; 
and certainly no one had ever shut it from 
the inside. 

The young clerk paused and tried to think 
out the situation clearly. Mrs. Wade certainly 
would not expect him before Sunday night, 
and would not begin seriously to wonder at 
his absence before breakfast time on Monday. 
Even then, unless some one happened to notify 
her that the store was not open, she might not 
become sufficiently alarmed to start an investi- 
gation before noon. 

His parents knew nothing of the visit that 





he had planned. Very likely, when they went 
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fife shrilled and drumbeats became audi- 

ble. ‘‘It’s started,’’ ran the whisper, 
and the crowd edged closer along the wooden 
sidewalk on Main Street. There were children 
smartly sashed and be- 
ribboned, countrywomen 
with tugging babies in 
their arms, girls the first 
freshness of whose pain- 
fully ironed flounces was 
already wilted by the 
dusty ride into town, and 
their men-folk—husbands 
and sweethearts —in un- 
wonted Sunday attire. 
The townspeople, a little 
smarter, a trifle impor- 
tant in manner, mingled 
in the throng, and craned 
their necks for a first 
glimpse of the procession. 

Henry Weedy was band- 
master; Henry had been 
born to that end. He was 
a brawny six feet of in- 
efficiency. How his ever- 
growing family existed 
was a mystery of which Sarah Weedy, his 
wife, alone held the key. But when Henry, 
in his braided uniform and plumed helmet, 
led the band, he was a source of pride and 
gratification to the whole countryside. 

The trombones came next; their slides 
worked with the precision and regularity of 
piston rods, and produced at intervals a hoarse, 
expiring breath, like escaping steam; they 
were, however, of inestimable decorative effect 
in the general scheme. The cornets and drums 
made up any deficiency in the volume of sound, 
and above the blare and the reverberating 
drumbeats shrilled old David Merry’s fife. 

They had swung into the tune of The Girl I 


‘ FAINT, thin blare of horns sounded, a 
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JOHN 


ADAMS: 


AO 


SITTING DOWN STIFFLY, HE DREW OUT HIS 
FIFE. HE PLAYED THE GIRL I 
LEFT BEHIND ME 


DAVID HAD MADE 


_ TABLE OF IT 


et f the crowd surged thither. 


ORAWINGS BY 


WOLCOTT 


Left Behind Me. David’s thin, white beard 
blew aside in the wind. David was a very 
white, old man; his thick eyebrows, above 
deep-set, peering blue eyes, were quite white, 
and high up on his sharp cheek bones showed 
the withered rose of his 
youth. Lank and tall, a 
little stooped in his old 
uniform and army felt, 
David kept step with the 
band, and blew sweetly 
and shrilly and with a 
fine martial spirit upon 
his old fife. 

The celebration was to 
be held in the grove, and 


VERY GALA 


Every man, woman and 
child of them was glori- 
ously happy, as if this 
Fourth of July efferves- 
cence of patriotism had 
gone a little to their heads. 
The band played, the 
crowd jostled, the sun 
blazed, flags waved, a mist 
of heat went up from the 
earth, the very dust of 
‘ the road baked as from a 
smouldering fire ; the voice 
of the orator, now slightly 
hoarse, the cries of the 
cold -drink venders, the 
whimpering of children, 
the hushed crooning of 
their mothers, going on and on, like a kaleido- 
seope of sound, filled the grove and the deserted 
streets. 

When the band was done, old David Merry, 
limping a little,—for the fire of patriotism 
within him had consumed much of his slender 
store of strength,—betook himself to where, a 
little off the main street, his house, with its 
carefully swept front yard and 
its neatly stacked woodpile at the 
rear, awaited his solitary coming. 

David had lived alone since his 
mother’s death, and she had been 
bedridden during her last years. 
From her wooden bed, with its 
shining, funereal headboard, be- 
neath a quilt of cunning pattern 
that David himself had pieced, 
she had ruled and directed her 
household affairs with an iron 
hand. She had instructed David 
in the intricacies of bread making ; 
the needle had grown accustomed 
to his hand; his dishpan sunned 
itself daily just outside the kitchen 
door. No housewife in the village 
was a whit neater than David 
Merry; his house was not only 
orderly—it was shipshape. David 
had his pension and his little truck 
garden and his habits of thrift 
and economy.’ 

Like a practical housewife, he 
set his kettle on the stove as soon 
as he had entered, although his 
body ached with fatigue. The 
drawn blinds made a cool, green 
twilight in the room after the 
glare outside. David spread his 
table. All unwitting, David had 
made a very gala table of it— 
the white cloth, thin and darned 





from many launderings, bore his 





to church the next day, they would drive 
directly past the place where he was im- 
prisoned. He had sometimes passed Sundays 
at the home of one of his friends who lived a 
few miles out from the village, and so his 
family would not be surprised if they did not 
see him at church. Therefore, unless some one 
tried the unlocked door and walked in, —a very 
unlikely proceeding on Sunday,—he saw no 
chance of his getting out before Monday. 

Of course a person could survive without 
food or water for much more than that length 
of time; but would the air hold out in such 
confined quarters? As the thought flashed into 
Ben’s mind, it seemed to him that already he 
was beginning to breathe with difficulty. A 
moment’s reflection convinced him that that 
was merely a trick of his imagination; but he 
realized that in several hours he should be 
facing real peril. 

Was the lock of the door as strong as it 
seemed? Ben clutched at the door with his 
finger nails, but he could find nothing to 
grasp; then he hurled himself against it two 
or three times. But the stout door, which 
opened inward, scarcely quivered under his 
attacks. 

Turning to the box of tools, he groped in it, 
hoping to find a hatchet; but the only tool he 
found that could be of the slightest use to him 
was a light tack hammer. The heavier tools, 
Ben now remembered, were in the back room, 
where he had opened a box that evening. 

As the boy swung about, almost in despair, 





his glance fell upon a feeble bar 
of light that seemed to penetrate 
the closet from above the door- 
frame. Then he remembered that 
above the door was a narrow transom, placed | 
there more for ornament than for use, appar- | 
ently, for he had never known it to be opened. | 

Hurriedly throwing several bundles of paper | 
and goods on the floor, he stepped upon the | 
pile and fumbled for the catch of the tran- 
som. The iron was so rusted that he could 
not move it with his hands, but a few blows 
with the tack hammer loosened it; then Ben | 
turned the little sash at right angles in the 
frame. 

Now he no longer felt in danger of suffocat- 
ing; but he was no nearer getting out of his 
prison than before. The opening of the tran- 
som was so narrow that even if he could get 
the sash out, which was doubtful, he could 
not force his body through it. 

Thrusting his face against the slit, he filled 


his lungs with the outside air. For some reason | 


it seemed singularly unrefreshing. Again he 
drew in his breath, and then, raising his hand, 
held it before the opening. The air was almost 
as warm as if it were coming through a reg- 
ister. 

He reflected that at that height—only two 
feet below the ceiling—the air would be much 
warmer than nearer the floor ; and then another 
reason for the unnatural warmth flashed into 
his mind. The furnace, piled with coal, was 











drawing at full head, and must already be 


Brownell 


mother’s old blue china, and 
David’s little garden patch had 
furnished the late-planted scar- 
let globes of radishes. The brave 
and homely colors, the faded uni- 
form, the old fife in a path of 
sunlight, overshadowed the room, 
like the spirits of old Fourths. 

When he had eaten, David 
made all tidy; the afternoon 
droned on, and David slept. Tea 
was a small matter; David pol- 
ished his cup and spoon, went to 
his little garden and plucked the 
hardy blue and yellow flowers 
that had something stanch and 
soldier-like about them, dropped 
his fife into his sagging pocket, 
and betook himself to his tryst. 

The quiet village cemetery was 
known as Pleasant Hill. Thither 
David trudged along a winding 
road with his handful of flowers 
and his hat in his hand. There had sprung 
up a smart little breeze. The ornate iron gates 
swung open, and David went down a little 
sloping path into the older part. , 

His mother’s headstone, a white and shin- 
ing slab, gleamed out from a background of 
ancient and twisted lilacs, and the smooth 
mound had a pattern of 
shells and pebbles like 
the coverlets that she had 
prized. 

David laid his tribute 
of blue and buff flowers 
upon her bed, and as 
he did so a glow went 
through him; he thought 
of his house and its shin- 
ing windowpanes, and 
the polished dishpan on 
the wall, and the swept 
paths; and through all 
the mystery of time and 
space he felt his mother’s 
commendation. 

After a while he went 
a little farther down the 
slope to a low stone of 
clouded marble and a 
grassy mound. There 
David dropped the rest 
of his flowers, and, sitting 
down stiffly on the slop- 
ing ground, drew out his 
fife. He played The Girl 
I Left Behind Me. 

Presently she stole out 
to meet him—a fair, 
blue-eyed, transparent 
girl doomed to an early 
death. She had not even 
bidden him good-by, but had slipped away from 
him and from the world before his furlough. 

And as he played on—for he knew many 
martial tunes—his first early comrades joined 
him one by one. There was Hank Berry, the 
village harum-searum, who was their first sol- 
dier dead ; there was the schoolmaster, a young 
man, who had died in camp, and who had 
never seen a battle; and there were the Bas- 
combe boys, shock - headed, freckled, stocky 
youths, constantly cheerful and good-natured. 

On every recurring Fourth, they all journeyed 
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“IT’S UNCLE DAVID MERRY, 
BEEN OUT TO SEE 
HIS GIRL" 
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ABOVE THE BLARE 
SHRILLED OLD DAVID 
MERRY'’'S FIFE 


folus Wolcel Odams 


from their unknown graves to Pleasant Hill 
at the sound of David Merry’s fife, and stood 
round him with grave eyes. In his thoughts 
he gave a loving welcome to each in turn. 

There were others—older, later visitants. 
Perhaps their old bones had yet some re- 
straining hold upon their young, reborn spirits 
—perhaps it was not yet 
time for -that moment, 
that twinkling change. 
They limped back at 
the call of David’s fife 
with a straining and a 
ereaking sound that 
may have been, after all, 
merely the writhing and 
the twisting of the old 
lilac branches. 

It was a long, long roll 
call—that of his com- 
rades. 

At last David rose and 
slipped his fife back into 
his pocket. He was stiff 
and his bones ached, but 
he was very happy. 
David had always been 
sociably inclined, and he liked 
young faces—the young faces 
of his youth. 

He limped cheerfully away 
down the long, brown, dusty 
road, and, reaching into his 
pocket for a stray peppermint 
as a precaution against any 
ill effects of the evening’s ex- 
posure, his hand touched his 
fife, and he squeezed it grate- 
fully, as one presses the hand 
of a very old and dear friend. 

‘Tt has been a beautiful Fourth—I don’t 
know when I ever saw a finer,’’ old David 
Merry confided to his fife; and that faithful 
comrade seemed to emit a wheezy breath, as 
if in acquiescence. David’s lips formed them- 
selves to his favorite tune. 

**It’s Uncle David Merry, been out to see 
his girl,’’? quoth the sympathetic folk a little 
sadly, as they sat outside their doors in the 
warm, dark night. 

Not one was so young, so happy, so’beloved, 
so closely companioned, as the old fifer. 





getting red inside the asbestos fill- 
ing. What if it set fire to the building 
while he was a helpless prisoner, 
and when probably every member of 
the volunteer fire company was in bed and 
asleep? Ben felt his scalp prickle; he was sure 
that his hair was beginning to stand on end. 

At that moment the single street lamp within 
his range of vision through the store windows 
showed him a hurrying figure—probably that 
of some belated villager on his way home. 

Ben shouted wildly, and the walls of the 
storeroom reverberated; but evidently the 
passer-by did not hear him, for he disappeared 
without even turning his head. The store was 
so long and so thickly filled with goods that 
even the report of a gun in the rear of it might 
not have been heard in the street. 

There was no longer a night watchman in 
the village, for the trustees had abandoned 
that means of protection as too expensive a 
luxury. Ben could only depend on chance way- 
farers’ bringing him relief, and he doubted 
that another person would pass the store before 
morning, for it must be after one o’clock now. 
However, he determined to watch and to do 
his best to give an alarm if anyone should 
come near. 

He had the tack hammer, and he decided that 
if anyone passed he would hur! it at the front 
window. If he succeeded in throwing it that 
far,—even if it did not break the glass, —a per- 
son outside could hardly fail to hear it strike. 

Suddenly Dickie began to twitter plaintively 





and to flutter about in his cage. He was evi- 
dently getting restless in the heat. Ben thought 
the temperature would rise for an hour or two 
longer. Then, if the old furnace held out, the 
store would slowly cool off. 

**Poor Dickie!’’ Ben said to himself. ‘‘It’s 
smother or freeze for you, I’m afraid, and I 
guess I’m not much better off!’’ 

What was that? For a second Ben thought 
he heard the crackling of flames in the cellar, 
and he held his breath to listen. No, the sound 
came from outside, and probably it was only 
the wind, or the footsteps of a stray dog or cat 
prowling about the building. 

Then the boy saw some one standing near 
the corner of the front steps. How he had got 
there Ben did not know, for the second before 
the sidewalk had seemed utterly empty. 

‘*Hil’? Ben shouted. ‘‘Hi!’’ 

The figure disappeared, and Ben in despera- 
tion hurled the hammer toward the window. 
But the light missile traveled scarcely half the 
distance; striking a pile of dress goods, it 
dropped almost noiselessly on the counter. 

Although he felt almost sick with disappoint- 
ment, Ben continued to stare iftently at the 
window. Five minutes passed, and then he 
suddenly saw a face peering in at a lower 
corner of the pane in the front door. How long 
the face had been there before he saw it he 
could not tell, but he recognized the features 
instantly. The rays from the street lamp, 
streaming across them, showed the broken 
nose, the low forehead and the thick lips of 
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Jim Burns. Jim was the local ‘‘bad man, ’’ and 
had been released from jail less than a fort- 
night before; indeed, Burns had passed much 
of his time in jail for various offenses. Every- 
one in the village thought him utterly aban- 
doned and worthless. Ben was uncertain how 
to regard the appearance of this rescuer; he 
almost preferred to stay in his prison and to 
take a chance with the fire. He watched the 
man in silence for several minutes. 

Burns had evidently heard something and 
was suspicious, but he had not identified the 
source or nature of the sound. At last he pro- 
duced a chisel or some similar tool and began 
to work at the wood about the pane of glass. 
To steady the door, the man presently clutched 
the handle with his other hand. His grasp 
released the latch, and the door swung in. 

Ben had decided what course of action he 
should adopt, and as the man stole into the 
room he shouted: 

‘““O Jim, I’m so glad you heard me! I 
didn’t think anyone ever would hear! Set 
down the cage first, please; the canary’s 
smothering. ’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter—you afire in here?’’ the 
man asked. But he quickly unhooked the bird 
cage and placed it on the floor where the cool 
air was rushing in. 

‘“‘T don’t know for sure,’’ said Ben, ‘‘but 
I’m afraid so. Come over here and push back 
this catch.’”’ 

**You locked in?’’ 

‘*Yes, here in the storeroom. Hurry, Jim, 
so that we can see to that fire! I thought I 
heard it crackling once!’’ 

Burns ran to the storeroom, felt for the 
catch and quickly shoved it back. Ben’s first 
act, when he got out, was to turn on the 
lights. As he did so, he saw Burns slip some- 
thing hastily into a pocket, but he pretended 
to notice nothing. 

‘‘Come on down cellar,’’ the boy said, when 
he had regulated the draft by means of the 
chains. 

With all of the seeming unconcern that he 
could muster, he led the way downstairs; he 
carried himself bravely enough, but as a matter 
of fact he half expected any moment to receive 
a blow from behind. The ‘‘bad man,’’ how- 
ever, was so surprised by the situation in 
which he unexpectedly found himself, and so 
deeply interested in the possible fire, that he 
had no idea of injuring anyone. 

They found the door of the furnace and the 
first length of smoke pipe cherry red; but 
when Ben had given the fire another shaking 
and had banked it with fine coal, all danger 
was past. 

‘*It’s a mercy that you heard me, Jim,’’ 
Ben repeated. 

‘*T guess you would ’a’ been burned up 
if I hadn’t,’’ the man declared. ‘‘I thought 
I heard somebody a- yelling and a- yelling, 
but I couldn’t tell where for the longest 
time. I was just going home, but I hung 
round to try and find out who 
was in trouble. I expected to 
have to break in the door, not 
knowing it was unlocked; in 
fact, I guess I did start to.’’ 

‘‘Well, you got me 
out; I’ll never forget 
that, Jim.’’ 

When all was in or- 
der, Ben put upa bas- 
ket of groceries, laid a 
ham on top, charged 
the goods to his own 
account, and then 
pressed them upon: 
his rescuer, who ac- 
cepted the gift with 
singular reluctance, 
although with many 
thanks. When they 
parted it was at a 
point more than half- 
way to the Griswold 
place, where Burns 
turned off to go to his 
own shanty among the 
hills. He was walking 
with unwonted erect- 
ness when Ben last 
saw him, and with a 
sprightly step quite 
new to him. 

Ben told the story to 
his parents the next 
morning. 

“What, Jim Burns!’’ 
his mother cried. ‘‘Oh, 
I’in so glad I didn’t 
know about it at the 
time! I should have 
expected him to mur- 
der you!’’ 

‘*Jim has his good 
points,’? Ben replied, 
smiling. ‘‘I think so 
much better of him 
than I ever did be- 
fore that I’m going 
to putty up that front 
sash and stain it be- 
fore Mr. Wade has a 
chance to look it over 
and draw his own con- 
clusions. ’’ 







































IN AUNT STELLAS POCKET 
Cy William Thomas Whitlock 


In Eight Chapters. 


HEN Aunt Stella re- oie 
turned from the stables, lh 


she entered the house by 
the kitchen door. In the living 
room she lighted the kerosene 
lamp and put it on the high man- 
telshelf. Gathering up several 
breakable articles, she carried them into her 
bedroom. ‘I'wo spotless Navajo blankets that 
served as rugs she rolled into cylinders and 
placed in one corner. After carefully survey- 
ing the room, she opened the front door. 

‘*You can come in now,’’ said she. ‘‘'Take 
off your hats and hang them on the rack there 
by the door. John, you carry the suit cases 
into the west bedroom. Be careful how you 
walk on this floor. I polished it last week, and 
I don’t want it all serateched up. Sit down on 
that couch and stay there while I get supper.’’ 

‘‘May I help you, aunt?’”’ asked Elizabeth 
timidly. 

‘*No, you can’t. I’ve done the cooking on 
this ranch for the last ten years, and I don’t 
want my things all misplaced by a new hand.’’ 

While their aunt moved briskly about in the 
kitchen and dining room, the orphans sat in a 
solemn row on the couch. At last Tommy 
began to whimper hungrily. 

‘*Hush ! hush !’? whispered Elizabeth. ‘‘ Aunt 
Stella will give us a nice supper soon.’’ 

‘*All ready now,’’ announced Aunt Stella 
from the doorway. 

As the children speedily arranged themselves 
round the table, they stared at the five yellow 
bowls that dotted its bare surface. 

‘*l’ve always understood that corn-meal 
mush and milk is a good, healthy diet for 
children before going to bed,’’ said Miss Jones. 
‘*You can have all the milk you want, but no 
sugar.’’ 

The hungry orphans gazed at one another 
in blank dismay. One and all, they detested 
corn-meal mush, and John loathed milk. 
Tommy and the twins were entirely unable 
to conceal their disgust and disappointment. 
Pushing aside the yellow bowls, they sank 
back, sulking, in their chairs. 

‘*Elizabeth, what do they usually eat for 
supper ?’’ cried their aunt. 

‘In the dining car we had beefsteak and 
oysters and baked potatoes and ice cream. ’’ 

‘*And none of you were sick in the night?’’ 

**No, Aunt Stella. ’’ ; 

‘*Humph! Young ostriches! Nothing in this 
house would disarrange your stomachs. ’’ 

Opening a cupboard door, she brought forth 

sundry heaped 
plates and platters. 
The children fell 
upon the food ea- 
gerly. Their aunt 
gasped in aston- 
ishment as the cold 
meat and potatoes 
and slices of bread 
and butter disap- 
peared. 
‘* Where’s the des- 
sert?’’ asked Clarissa 
with a sigh. 

‘*There’s some oranges 
and bananas in the lunch 
basket, ’’ said Malissa. 

‘Tommy want thome choc’ - 
late candy—in box. The nice 
young man buyed Tommy t’ree 
boxes,’’? said Thomas Went- 
worth. 

His aunt grimly produced 
the lunch basket and the boxes 
of candy. She folded her arms 
and sat watching in silence 
until the twins were nodding 
over the oranges and Tommy 
had fallen forward on the table, 
sound asleep. 

An hour later Aunt Stella 
came into the living room and 
sank heavily into a chair. 
‘*My land!’’ she said 
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Chapter Two 3 


aloud. ‘‘ The cost of those chil- 
dren’s grub alone would keep five 
cows sleek and fat. If I can’t find 
places for them, I’ll be et out 
of house and home. But it was 
some pleasure to watch the young 
scamps feed. ’’ 

Her meditations were interrupted some time 
later by a wail of pain from the west bedroom. 

‘‘My tummy hu’ts!’’ announced ‘Thomas 
Wentworth. 

‘“*There, now!’’ cried Aunt Stella, leaping 
to her feet, panic-stricken. ‘‘No other woman 
nearer than Aunt Louisa Jackson, seven miles 
down the trail, and no doctor this side of Dig- 
ville, eighteen miles away.’’ 

‘*Aw—yow! Mamma, ’ Liz’beth, my tummy 
hu’ts awful!’’ howled Tommy. 

‘S-h!’’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘ Aunt Stella won’t 
like it if you ery and keep her awake.’’ 

‘*Elizabeth Jones,’’ cried the excited Aunt 
Stella, hastening into the bedroom, ‘‘don’t you 
dare to frighten the child with me! What in 
the world do you give him when he has the 
stomach ache ?’’ 

‘*T think mamma used a—liniment|!’’ 

Then at the memory of her mother the girl 
buried her face in the bedclothes and burst 
into sobs. John came from his room, rubbing 
his eyes; and from their bed in an opposite 
corner the twins stirred in fretful annoyance 
at being roused from slumber. 

‘**You mustn’t let us disturb you, Aunt 
Stella,’’ said John sturdily. ‘‘Elizabeth and 
T’ll take care of Tommy.’’ 

‘*Howling bobcats!’’? almost yelled Aunt 
Stella. ‘‘Do you think I am some silly crea- 
ture with nerves or a selfish heathen who 
would Jet you two children sit up alone with 
a sick baby? But I haven’t the least idea what 
to do. I’ve sat up many a night with an ailing 
cow or mule, but a baby — John, you build 
a fire in the living room while I light a lan- 
tern and go out to the stables. There’s some 
horse liniment in the wagon shed. Perhaps if 
we apply it on the outside —’’ 

When Aunt Stella returned to the house, 
John and Elizabeth had placed the couch 
beside the fire. On the couch lay Tommy, 
squirming and moaning in pain. It required 
the combined efforts of the three nurses to 
apply the liniment; and the effect was start- 
ling. The small patient doubled up like a jack- 
knife and rent the air with screams. 

‘*It’s got to be some sort of drench, some- 
thing on the inside!’’ said Aunt Stella distract- 
edly. ‘‘Oh, what—what —’’ 

“*T think it is pepsin,’’ said John. 

‘*Humph! You mean peppermint,’’ said his 
aunt, striking her brow. ‘‘I remember now. 
Thank gvodness, there’s a bottle in the 
pantry !’’ 

Again the three had to show skill and dex- 
terity in order to force the liquid between the 
set teeth of Thomas Wentworth. But when 
they had succeeded, the patient dismayed them 


-| by erying piteously for more. At last he fell 


into a fitful slumber, broken by occasional 
spasms of pain, during which he howled for 
‘*more peppymint. ’’ 

At midnight Aunt Stella curtly ordered 
Elizabeth, who was nodding, to go to bed. She 
followed the girl into the bedroom and awk- 
wardly tucked the coverings about her. Eliza- 
beth smiled shyly at her, and hesitatingly 
lifted her arms as if to place them about her 
aunt’s neck. But Aunt Stella fled hastily back 
to the living room. 

‘“*You go to bed, too, John,’ said Aunt 
Stella, as. she sat down beside the restless 
Tommy. ‘‘I believe you are a good, manly 
sort; you remind me of your father. I’m glad 
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“ ELIZABETH JONES, DON'T YOU DARE TO FRIGHTEN THE CHILD WITH MEI" 


I brought you out here, where you’ll have a 
chance to become something besides a grinding 
spoke in a woolen mill.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, aunt. But, if you please, I’ll 
stay up with you and Tommy.’’ 

His aunt gave him a look of frank approval. 
‘*You’re certainly no piker,’’ said she, with 
a short laugh. 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by a‘piker,’ ’’ 
said the boy simply. 

‘*No, I suppose not. You children have lots 
to learn out here that you should have known 
from the cradle. ’’ 

The dawn was breaking over the Pocket 
when Stella Jones carried the soundly slum- 
bering Thomas into the bedroom and placed 
him beside Elizabeth. Wan-faced and hollow- 
eyed with her vigil, she came back into the 
living room and dropped into a chair. The fire 
in the grate had burned out. John had stum- 
bled drowsily to bed. 

‘*Tt’s no use arguing and beating round the 
bush,’’ she said to herself aloud, a habit that 
she had acquired in her solitary life. ‘‘I’ve 
simply got to keep Tommy. Suppose some 
ignorant people adopted him, and he took sick 
in the night—and they didn’t know enough 
to give him peppermint?’’ She folded her arms 
and rocked thoughtfully back and forth. 

‘‘I’d rather keep John,’’ she said at last. 
‘*He’s big and strong enough to be of some 
use to me. And how I’!l ever manage with the 
baby, no one knows. But—well, I’m going to 
keep Thomas Wentworth Jones here with me 
in my Pocket. ’’ 

As the sun came up over the eastern peaks 
Aunt Stella went out to the stables and corrals 
to milk her cows and to feed the ponies. ‘The 
twins, having slept serenely throughout the 
night, were up and about the place long before 
the other children awoke. When John and 
Elizabeth came out on the kitchen porch, the 
half-clothed pair were racing from one object 
of interest to another with high-pitched com- 
ments of approval or condemnation. Clarissa 
had cut her hand on the axe at the woodpile ; 
Malissa was joyously loving two downy chicks 
to a premature end. 

With much persuasion and a few threats, 
John and Elizabeth induced the twins to let 
themselves be washed and garbed into re- 
spectability; then the older children encased 
Tommy, fretful and hollow -eyed, in fresh 
rompers. When Aunt Stella came up the path 
with a foaming pail of milk in each hand, the 
five orphans sat on the steps awaiting her. 

_**¥or all the world like a row of young birds 
waiting to be fed,’’ thought Stella Jones. ‘‘I 
suppose I ought to find something for them to 
do, if only to keep them out of mischief, 
although I’d much rather do a thing myself 
than tell anyone else how to do it. 

‘* John,’’ she said aloud, ‘‘ you start the 
kitchen fire. Elizabeth, fill the teakettle. Tommy, 
you and the twins come with me to the milk 
house. ’’ She paused in surprise at the eager 
movements and pleased smiles with which the 
children obeyed her commands. ‘‘Humph! I 
suppose I must get used to being helped if it 
gives them that much satisfaction. ’’ 

After the morning meal Aunt Stella pushed 
back her chair and reached for her sunbonnet. 
‘*I’m going to take you all out and let you get 
acquainted with the Pocket,’’ said she. 

‘“*And leave the dishes unwashed?’’ ex- 
claimed Elizabeth. 

‘‘T wash my dishes whenever I feel like it,’’ 
said Aunt Stella. ‘‘And whenever I don’t, 
they go unwashed until I do.’”’ 

Suppressing an exclamation of housewifely 
horror, Elizabeth meekly followed her aunt 
from the room. 

Stella’s Pocket consisted of two hundred 
acres. From the southern edge of the level 
mesa the ground dropped in gigantic steps 
toward Digville; down and round the steps 
the trail writhed and twisted like an endless 
serpent. In that direction the eye could travel 
an almost unbelievable distance to the Big 
Horn Mountains. To the north the jagged, 
scarred bulk of Mount Shoshone cut the range 





of vision. Westward, after clearing the precip- 
itous wall of the Pocket, the land continued, 
boulder-strewn and barren, in stair-like for- 
mation. To the east the ever-rising undula- 
tions were covered with forests of pine, spruce 
and hemlock. 

Stella Jones had bought the claim from 
a wandering son of the West who had little 
idea of the value and future possibilities of the 
Pocket. For a small sum he willingly trans- 
ferred to her his preémption rights, and once 
more took up his travels. Stella eventually 
‘*proved up’’ on the land and received title 
to one hundred and sixty acres. The remaining 
forty acres were of course government land; 
but as the tract abutted the north wall, and 
could not be reached except by passing over 
Aunt Stella’s holdings, there was little danger 
of its being preémpted. Aunt Stella always re- 
garded those forty acres as a part of her estate. 

One hundred acres were in cultivation and 
under irrigation. At the northwest corner of 
the Pocket a stream of water from some hidden, 
snow-fed spring far up on the mountain 
plunged down the wall in a frothing cascade 
and splashed into a circular basin in the solid 
rock. Round this pool Stella had built an 
earthen dam that formed a reservoir for the 
storing of water during the summer season. A 
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heavy wooden sluice gate, raised and lowered shading her face carefully from the rays of! to herself as Elizabeth, with a sigh of relief, 
by a windlass, held the water back until she | the hot morning sun, tried to give a polite | hastened away to the -house. ‘‘Perhaps old away, but after a few jumps they checked 


needed it to fill the tiny ditches that she had 
cut across garden, orchard and alfalfa fields. 

In fall and winter the gate hung high in the 
air, and the escaping stream went racing 
through the main ditch, leaped down a steep 
incline, and disappeared beneath a ledge of 
granite. Seven miles away the water, again 
coming to the surface, formed the springs at 
the Jackson ranch. 

The soil of the Pocket was a voleanic ash 
that had lain for ages awaiting the magic 
touch of water to awaken it to life; and vege- 
tables, fruit trees, grains and grasses, thrusting 
their greedy roots into the rich, moist earth, 
throve and produced in astonishing profusion. 

Stella’s Pocket was a picturesque, practical 
little oasis in a wilderness of towering, boulder- 
strewn hills. In common with most oases, 
however, it had the defect of isolation. It was 
eighteen miles from Digville, and Aunt Stella’s 
nearest neighbor lived seven miles down the 
trail. But Stella Jones was not affected either 
by the isolation or by the loneliness of her 
Pocket. 

‘*There’s not a place on earth I’d rather be 
than right here,’’ she often declared. ‘‘I don’t 
believe I could live anywhere else, and I hope 
to end my days here and be buried over there 
by the west wall, where my grave will over- 
look the whole Pocket. I’ve got the exact place 
picked out. ’’ 

‘*T made the first improvements on the place 
with my own hands, ’’ she told the children as 
she showed them about the premises. ‘‘ Built 
the first reservoir. I’ve had it enlarged several 
times as I put more land under cultivation. 
Ploughed the first field, dug the irrigation 
ditches, set out the orchard and groves, planted 
the crops, put up the fences, and looked after 
my ponies, cows, pigs and poultry.’’ 

‘“‘PDid you build the house?’’ asked John 
simply, turning to gaze at the startlingly 
modern cottage under the tall cottonwoods. 

‘*Mercy, no!’’ cried his aunt. ‘‘You don’t 
suppose one lone woman could construct a 
bungalow like mine? I had a contractor up 
from Cheyenne for that; and it’s built out of 
a book,’’? she added proudly. ‘‘The old log 
granary over there is the original claim shack. 
I lived there until four years ago.’’ 

The round-eyed children accepted her state- 
ments without comment. Everything was so 
strangely unfamiliar that nothing surprised 
them. However, a perplexed expression settled 
gradually over Elizabeth’s fare. 

‘*But did you live here all alone?’’ she 
asked. ‘*Without a husband —’’ 

Aunt Stella paused abruptly and studied her 
niece for a time. 

‘*Well,’’ she said deliberately, ‘‘I’ve always 
heard it said that no two women could live 
under the same roof; but I never thought it 
would apply to a girl of twelve and a woman 
of thirty-five. Elizabeth, I can see that you are 
a regular little old maid. You’ve begun to crit- 
icize me already. Why shouldn’t I live here 
alone, if I wanted to, even if I am unmarried ? 
I was much safer here in the Pocket than 
down in the settlements. ’’ 

‘*T—I was only feeling sorry for you!’’ 
stammered Elizabeth. 

‘*‘Humph! I never could endure being pitied, 
either. There, now, don’t cry,’’ she said, as 
Elizabeth’s eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ You didn’t 
mean anything. ’’ 

Elizabeth drew her apron across her eyes. 
**T don’t think it was exactly proper for a 
single woman to live alone,’’ she said, with 
her chin in the air. 

‘*Tut, tut, child! Being as we’re only going 
to live together for a short time, there’s no 
sense in our acting catty toward each other.’’ 

‘‘T only meant that it seemed strange —’’ 
began the girl contritely. 

“Oh, that’s what I can’t endure in women. 
They always apologize, or take a back track. 
A man would say a thing and stick to it.’’ 

‘I’m nota man, and I don’t want to be one,’’ 


said Elizabeth, stamping her foot. ‘‘I don’t | 


want to look like a man, talk like one, act like 
one—or dress like one!’’ She swept the semi- | 
masculine attire of her aunt with a glance of | 
infinite scorn. 


agape. ‘‘Good gracious !’’ she thought. ‘* Think 
of living day after day with a feminine thing 
like that! And it would be plumb torture for 
her to have to live with me, too.’’ A wistful 
look crept into her eyes. ‘‘She’s going to be 
tall and fair, with white hands. Oh, I’ve got 
to find a place for her at once—some rich old 
couple who will give her the pretty things a 
real womanly woman needs, and who will 
teach her to be a lady.’’ 


Aunt Stella led her nephews and nieces | 


down the rows of thrifty fruit trees, past the 
strawberry beds, through the thriving garden ; 
she showed them the poultry yards, the stables, 
the corrals, and the meadows where the sleek 
Jersey cows were grazing. In her pride and 
enthusiasm as an exhibitor of the wonders 
of the Pocket she even led them across the 
velvety green sweeps of the alfalfa fields. 
John, striding along sturdily, with ‘Tommy 
in his arms, took a keen, masculine delight in 
his surroundings. The twins raced and skipped, 
leaped over the gurgling irrigation ditches and 
rolled in the sweet-scented grass. Elizabeth, 











attention to her aunt’s descriptions and expla- 
nations; but Aunt Stella soon decided that | 


outdoor farm life had little interest for her | 
niece. 

‘Elizabeth, you go to the house,’’ she said | 
suddenly. ‘‘I won’t have you trailing round 


after me, pretending like you enjoy it. You! 


might wash the dishes, if they are still preying 
on your mind,”’ she added. 
‘*Where in the world will I find a suitable 


home for that pretty little old maid ?’’ she said | 





AT THE EDGE 
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own the biggest house in Digville Valley, 
|and are the only people I know of in this 
| country who could give her the things she | 
should have. But I can’t go down there | 


and throw her at their heads; that would | 


look as if I were too anxious to get rid of 
| her, and might prejudice them against her. 
I -wish there were some way of making the 
Masterses really want to adopt Elizabeth.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ARLY that afternoon 
E Willis Becker had taken 

his single-barrel, muzzle- 
loading shotgun — few of the 
settlers in Minnesota owned 
breechloaders at that time—and 
had set off on his skis through 
the woods after rabbits. Young 
Nil Arnetvedt, whom Willis’s 
father employed as a chopper, 
had taught the boy to walk 
on skis and had helped him to 
make a pair like his own, which 
had come from Norway. 

Willis had had good luck that 
day, and three white rabbits 
hung from his belt. His course 
had taken him halfway round 
the ice-covered lake that lay 
north of his home, and now 
he entered a patch of brush. 
There the going was bad; now 
and then some little twig that 
the snow had bent into a semi- 
circle would slip its loop over 
the toe of one ski and throw 
him headfirst into the depths 
of a drift. It was no easy work 
to get out of the snow bank 
with the seven-foot skis hold- 
ing his feet up on the top. 

He was proceeding at a slow 
pace when he happened to think 
of the effect that the plunges 
in the snow might have had on 
his gun. Standing with his back 
against a tree, he examined his 
weapon. The muzzle was filled 
for some inches with hard- 
packed snow, and after he had 
dug that out with his knife, he 
found the lock frozen up and 
snow all over the nipple. He 
soon had the lock working 
freely again, but the thought 
that perhaps the priming was 
wet worried him. Pointing the 
gun at a tree, he snapped the 
trigger. Surely enough, the charge refused to 
explode. Removing the cap from the nipple, he 
took a pin from his coat and pricked the nipple 
open; he worked a few grains of powder into 
the hole, put on another cap, and again tried 
to fire the gun—with no better luck. 

Four times he primed and recapped with no 
success. Giving it up at last, he turned his 
steps directly toward the lake; he intended to 
cross it, climb the high bank and go home 
through his father’s maple grove. He had not 
taken a step when he saw a dark shape slink 
out of sight in a thick patch of brush. 

‘*Now what was that?’’ he said to himself. 
‘**Tt will be just my luck to see some valuable 
game when my gun won’t work.’’ 

He had not gone far when he remembered | 
that the bank along this part of the shore was 
from twenty-five to forty feet high and nearly | 
vertical, and that the shore below was covered | 


with boulders. He would have to run almost a | | 


mile east before he could get safely down the 
bank. Thinking that the traveling would be a 


| little better farther back on the high ground, 
Aunt Stella stared at her niece with mouth | 


he swung off to the left. 

He went up the slope to its highest point, 
which was a good half mile from the lake. 
But the going was better now, and he went 
along at a quick pace. Again he saw a dark 
shape flit across an open space at his left, and 
this time he swung over to see its track. 

He found the mark in the snow, and started 
with surprise. It was broad and big and 
shaped something like a dog track. As he 
stood over the trail he glanced at the trunk of 
a fallen tree and saw that the snow piled on 


the top of it had been broken by something | 


passing over it. He walked over to examine it 
more closely. 


It was as he had supposed: two animals’ 


had leaped over the trunk, and their feet had 


brushed the snow. Willis looked along the trail | 


to the east and back along the trail to the west. 
As he looked back, he saw two, then three, 


| and a moment later four, animals come sneak- 


ing softly out of a thicket of prickly ash. There 

was no mistaking what they were. They 

were timber wolves—gaunt, hungry, savage! 
They caught sight of him at once, and all 
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WILLIS SPED STRAIGHT ACROSS THE ROAD 
SHOT INTO SPACE 


slipped aside into the thicker growth so quickly 
and silently that he hardly believed that he 
had seen them at all. Were they merely rabbit 
hunting, or were they after him? 

No wolves had been seen in that part of the 
state for four years, but Willis remembered 
that a report had come from St. Cloud that 
the rabbits in the brush lands above there had 
suffered from one of their periodical epidemics 
this year, and that because of the poor hunting 
the wolves were bolder than usual. The crea- 
tures that he had seen were undoubtedly vis- 
itors from the famished land, seeking better 
fare. 

He hoped that they would let him alone, 
but it was far from encouraging to know that 
three had passed ahead and that four or more 
| were behind him. Swinging away from the 
marks of their broad pads, he made quick time 
to a point midway between the lake and the 
wolves’ trail. Then he again went along his 
way to the low bank that was his goal. 

He had gone only two hundred yards when 
he saw in front of him one of the wolves 
standing under a bush. As Willis checked his 
speed, the brute snarled menacingly and did 
not give ground. It was evident that it meant 
to dispute the passage with the boy. 

The nearest house was still more than a mile 
east ; the old couple who lived there were too 
feeble to come to the boy’s help, but Willis 
thought that if he could reach their house he 
might get his gun unloaded, cleaned and dry. 
Then he would stand some chance of fighting 
his way through. 

The wolf, with its head held low and its eyes 
shining, still faced him. Glancing round, Willis 
was startled to see five others behind him, and 
there were undoubtedly more in the brush. 
Deciding to try to pass the beast in front, he 
| again turned that way, only to find another 
wolf beside the first. They had hemmed him in. 

As a desperate chance, he again pricked dry 
powder into the nipple, put on a fresh cap 
and advanced boldly on the two creatures in 
front of him. When he was within a few 
steps they snarled and showed their fangs. 
Willis leveled the gun and pulled the trigger, 
only to hear the snap of the exploding cap. 








Mat Masters and his wife will take her. They | 


In a panic at the sound, the wolves leaped 


their flight. But Willis had taken advantage of 


| their moment of panic to leap into the sweeping 








stride of the ski runner; and even as they 
turned he shot past them, shouting and flour- 
ishing his gun. He went at his best speed in 
the hope that he might outdistance them. But 
the ice crust on the snow was thick enough to 
bear the wolves, and, starting after him at 
once, they easily held their own. Closing in, 
they turned him toward the lake. 

His heart sank in despair, for he knew that 
if he let them drive him down to the edge of 
the steep cliff he was lost. ‘There, unable to 
get down to the lake, he would have to turn 
at bay, and with his clubbed gun would stand 
little chance against seven or eight hunger- 
mad wolves. 

Hoping to gain a little time, he tore the 
rabbits from his belt and, one by one, cast 
them behind him. But the mancuvre did 
not check the wolves for more than a second 
or two; then they were 
after him again. 

As if they had known 
of the sheer, unscalable 
cliffs ahead, the running 
beasts bent the line of 
his flight more and more 
toward the lake. Presently 
the chase brought them to 
an old woods road that 
ran down to the top of the 
cliff and that then turned 
east, along the edge. 

As Willis came to the 
road, an idea flashed into 
his mind. Instead of cross- 
ing it at an angle, he 
turned directly down it. 
He knew every tree along 
the road, every stump and 
woodchuck hole that it 
showed in summer. He 
had formed a plan—a des- 
perate one, it is true, but 
there was a chance that 
it would succeed. As he 
sped along, he tossed his 
gun on a brush pile close 
to the road and saw it dis- 
appear in the snow. He 
could find his gun if he 
won his fight against the 
wolves, and if he did not— 
well, some one else would 
find it. 

The wolyes had swung 
into the trail behind him 
and were closing in. Willis 
gave one quick glance over 
his shoulder to see, not 
whether they were far 
enough away, but whether 
they were near enough for 
his purpose. They were 
only a little distance be- 
hind him, and the leader 
snarled as the boy looked 
round. 

Ahead Willis saw the turn in the road. There 
the forty-foot cliff dropped squarely away from 
the road. A big basswood tree that grew out 
of the base of the precipice towered slantingly 
over the ice until the top of it was well above 
the level of the road and twenty feet out from it. 

With a yell and a derisive wave of his hand 
Willis sped past the turn, straight across the 
road and, with his skis brought sharply to- 
gether and the toes pointing directly ahead, 
shot into space. There was a sound of snapping 
twigs, tearing cloth and breaking branches, as 
with a gasp and a whoop Willis lodged safe in 
the top of the big basswood. 

Behind him the pack had been striving to 
reach him, to bring him down before he could 
race farther; in the last thirty yards of the 
chase they had pressed so close that when 
they saw the earth vanish beneath their noses 
they could not check their rush. Over the 
brink, helter-skelter, shot four, six, seven, of 
the creatures. The eighth just managed to save 
himself by throwing himself to one side. When 
he saw the falling bodies of his mates, he gave 
a quavering howl and fled into the woods faster 
than he had pursued. 

As Willis clung to the branches and tried to 
regain the breath that had been knocked from 
his lungs, he looked down at the bodies of the 
wolves among the rocks and boulders. ‘Three 
of the creatures were so badly crippled by the 
fall that they could only lie there, snarling. 
The other four, limping and bruised, were 
dragging themselves away at the best pace 
they could make. 

Loosening his skis, Willis dropped them on 
the snow and then slid down the tree himself. 
He sped swiftly across the lake and hurried 
up to the house of a man who owned the first 
breech-loading rifle that had ever come into 
that part of the country. Hastening back with 
the gun, he dispatched the three crippled 
wolves. He took up the trail of the other four, 
and within two hours had brought one of them 
down. 

When he sold the skins and collected the 
bounty on the scalps, Willis bought himself a 
breechloadex. He had decided that he would 
never again be caught with wet powder. 


AND 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


NLY the man who is in the wrong must 
win at once. Those who are right can 
afford to wait. 


The Student, having learned where Treasure is, 
Must work with Pick and Spade to make it his. 


F a man is forever telling you what he is 
going to do to-morrow, it is a waste of time 
to ask him what he did yesterday. 


O housewife should let the increased price 
of sugar keep her from preserving all the 
fruit and berries that she can get. A little fig- 
uring will show her that the increased price of 
sugar is about half a cent to the quart jar. 
HIS year rounds out a century of steam- 
boat navigation on the Great Lakes. The 
pioneer craft in the business that has grown 
to such enormous proportions was a crude little 
side-wheeler, the Ontario, built at Sacketts 
Harbor. 
SUBSCRIBER sends us an admirable 
suggestion how women may salute the 
flag. ‘‘Some one,’’ she writes, ‘‘—was it not 
Edward Everett Hale?—has urged that girls 
and women salute the flag by standing erect 
with the right hand over the heart, ‘because 
the real salute is in the heart, after all.’ ’’ 


AR has always made the crop problem 

more difficult. The recently published 
history of an old New England town relates 
that the neighbors of a man who enlisted in the 
Revolutionary army were accustomed to take 
it on themselves to prepare his land for plant- 
ing and to harvest his crop before they planted 
their own fields and harvested their own crops. 


HE great clothing manufacturers who de- 

termine the styles for men’s garments are 
agreed that the war will considerably modify 
next year’s fashions. Because of the anticipated 
scarcity and high price of wool, there will be 
no patch pockets, no cuffs on coat sleeves and 
no turned-up trousers. If the war lasts two or 
three years, there will be no pockets of any 
kind. They will not be needed. 


HE Lancaster turnpike, which runs west- 

ward from Philadelphia, —one of the last 
of the historic turnpikes of a century ago,— 
will become a free state road on July 1. Turn- 
pikes and toll bridges served a useful purpose 
in the early days, when private corporations 
did the work that taxpayers could not afford 
to do, but the few that survive are now as out 
of place as an ancient blunderbuss would be in 
modern warfare. 


HE Y. M. C. A. has long followed our 

military forees wherever duty called them, 
but in the case of France it was able to precede 
them. Last month a score of American Y. M. 
C. A. workers left Switzerland, whither they 
had gone from Germany and Austria when 
the United States entered the war, and went 
to northern France to prepare buildings and 
equipment for the coming of the American 
troops. Here at home, at the training camps, 
the Association has put up two hundred build- 
ings for its work during the coming months. 


“‘C‘EEKING sanctuary’’ was formerly a 

common practice among criminals and 
also among those who were unjustly pursued 
or persecuted. The fugitive availed himself 
of that provision of the law under which he 
could not be taken from a church or an altar. 
It was a broadening of the old Jewish law 
that established the cities of refuge of the Old 
Testament. No one would have expected able- 
bodied young men in free America to take 
advantage of it, but many of them have tried to 
do so. So many young men subject to conscrip- 
tion have applied for admission to.the Society 
of Friends that the Quakers, with the excellent 





common sense that they usually show, plan 
to admit no more to membership until after 
the draft goes into effect. 
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KAISER KARL’S DILEMMA 


HE young ruler of Austria is in a 
dilemma; he inherited from his prede- 
cessor a suicidal policy that could lead 

only to Austrian subservience to Berlin in case 
of a German victory, or to the collapse and 
partition of the Austrian dominions in case 
of a German defeat. He and his family stand 


| to lose in either event. Hitherto the strength 


of the Hapsburgs has lain in the loyalty of 
their purely Austrian subjects; probably it 
lies there still, although there is a loud pro- 
German party that is eager for the formation 
of Mittel-Europa and the virtual absorption of 
Austria by the German Empire. That party 
is disgusted at the Emperor’s convocation of 
the Reichsrath,—which has not met since the 
war began,—for the Reichsrath contains more 
Slav and Dalmatian members than Germans, 
and is not enthusiastic over the idea of Prus- 
sianizing Austria. 

The Russian revolution has of course deeply 
stirred all the Slavic peoples of Austria. Kaiser 
Karl knows that, and he fears to provoke his 
Slavic subjects by a policy of repression. That 
would lead in turn to uprisings, —Bohemia is 
already said to be under martial law,—and 
should the Slavs of Austria rebel and call on 
their Russian brothers for help, the last chance 
of a separate peace with Russia would be gone. 
The Kaiser would have to call on Berlin for 
help—and that would be the end of him as an 
independent sovereign. 

The young Emperor has thought it safer to 
offend his pro-Prussian subjects; that he has 
done so we gather from the grumbling com- 
ments of the German papers, which see in his 


| policy a coolness toward the magnificent project 


of a great mid-Europe controlled from Berlin. 
Of course he takes risks in doing so. A victo- 
rious Prussia would punish him for his luke- 
warmness at this critical moment; but he must 
take one horn of the dilemma or the other. 

Hungary is also in political turmoil. It does 
not seriously object to the dominance of Berlin ; 
completely surrounded by Slavic and Germanic 
peoples, the Hungarians’ best chance of safety 
is in @-firm alliance with the strongest of their 
neighbors. But the democratic ferment is work- 
ing strongly in Hungary. The masses of the 
people are clamoring for electoral reform and 
a wider popular control of the government. 
There is a strong parliamentary party pledged 
to the same ends and led by able politicians. 
The premier, Count Tisza, as impervious a 
Tory as lives, has resigned his office rather 
than make any concessions to the new spirit 
of liberty. Old Franz Josef would have sup- 
ported him to the end, but the young Emperor 
seems on the whole to have speeded the part- 
ing premier. The grief at Tisza’s downfall 
was more poignant at Berlin than at Vienna. 

The fate of the democratic movement in 
Hungary hangs on the results in the battle- 
field. A sweeping German victory would make 
autocracy safe for another generation ; German 
military failure would promptly be followed 
by the liberalizing of Hungarian institutions— 
perhaps by erecting Hungary into an inde- 
pendent democratic state. 
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CONDUCT IN GAMES 


T is an old saying that language was given 
us to conceal our thoughts, and it is equally 
true that manners were given us to conceal 

our characters. Some of us do not find our 
manners always quite adequate to the task. 

Few things reveal the character more than 
games, because in playing them we are not so 
much on our guard as in the greater crises of 
life. It is a drawback to the great American 
game of baseball that tempers are not always 
so completely veiled under politeness as they 
should be before several thousand spectators. 

But the principle comes somewhat nearer 
home to many of us. When you play golf, do 
you never insist upon a trifling advantage that 
might well be passed for the sake of good feel- 
ing? Does your voice never get a bit louder or a 
bit harsher than you mean it to get? In tennis 
there are a good many doubtful decisions and 
forgotten reckonings. Do you sometimes make 
them of more consequence than they really 
are, or, in yielding them, do you make your 
opponent feel that you are glad to do it? 

Not that you should not play any game with 
all the energy that is in you. Play to win, if 
you play at all. Even a peppery antagonist is 
less exasperating than one who patronizes you 
by letting you have the victory. 

But either winning or losing can be done 





with courtesy. If you have the worst of it, do 
not enlarge upon how very badly you played. 
It is possible that your opponent may have 
played better. There are some persons who 
keep deploring their bad play when they are 
having the best of it, and that is not compli- 
mentary either, when you come to reflect. In 
short, there are a hundred little ways of letting 
your manners conceal your character in games, 
and everyone appreciates and admires them— 
in others. 

To be ‘‘a good sport’’ is quite essential to 
the make-up of a gentleman, and it does not 
hurt a lady. 
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THE TRAINED WOMAN 


IVE years ago a group of graduates of 
F women’s colleges, recognizing that both 

in quality of work and in rate of pay 
the teaching profession was being injured by 
overcrowding, organized in New York City 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations ‘‘to 
investigate the present conditions of women’s 
work, to develop new opportunities and to 
secure positions for educated women in pur- 
suits other than teaching.’’ Its success in all 
three directions has been so great that its five 
years of existence is a history of changes that 
are almost revolutionary. Financed by college 
women and by representatives of many occu- 
pational groups, and codperating with similar 
bureaus in eight other cities, with other organ- 
izations in New York itself, and with appoint- 
ment bureaus in the colleges, it has placed 
thousands of women in positions that repre- 
sent an amazing variety of work and that 
are as far away as Canada and Hawaii. It 
has interviewed and advised a still larger 
number, has published studies of various kinds 
of work for women, and has embarked on 
nothing less ambitious than complete records 
of the subject, to be kept abreast of the ever- 
changing conditions. 

But in spite of its success the bureau finds 
many fields in which the demand for women 
is greater than the supply. For example, it 
cannot begin to fill the applications that come 
to it from business houses or those that call 
for household administrators ; it has scarcely a 
woman to offer for any one of the great number 
of opportunities in industrial, agricultural and 
biological chemistry ; it cannot supply philan- 
thropie societies with women who are both 
college graduates and trained nurses. 

Those facts mean that almost every college 
woman, unless she intends to be a secretary 
and therefore has to take the indispensable 
brief course in typewriting and stenography, 
expects immediately to fill a position acceptably 
to herself and her employer, and thereby to 
earn a livelihood, without any special training. 
Her brother knows that, to command a good 
salary in later life, he must, on leaving college, 
either study further for his chosen occupation, 
or accept nominal wages, or none at all, while 
he gets his training by ‘‘learning the busi- 
ness.’’ With the possibility of marriage in 
mind, women do not follow the example that 
college men set. The result is that they have 
to accept work that can never pay well and 
that too often is also a misfit. 

The remedies for the maladjustment seem to 
be of two kinds. Women will probably see 
more and more the need of taking the ‘‘long 
view of life’’; that is, of realizing not only that 
@ woman may never marry but also that mar- 
riage may not provide financially for herself 
and her children; and so, in increasing num- 
bers, they will take time for special training. 

‘Together with that change of attitude on the 
part of women, there is likely to be a change 
of attitude on the part of the colleges. For a 
large number of professional occupations the 
present requirement of a general course lasting 
four years and followed by some years of 
special training is altogether too exacting, both 
in time and in money. The college must alter 
its curriculum so that students can either grad- 
uate in two or three years, or else get their 
professional training, or part of it, along with 
their undergraduate work. 
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PETTY THIEVING 


HETHER the turning of so many 

people to gardening who have never 

done any gardening before results in 
an appreciable increase of the food production 
or not, it should improve the moral standards 
of many. A large number of boys and youths 
who have been in the habit of foraging in 
vegetable gardens and fruit orchards without 
getting the consent of the owner or making 
any recompense for what they take are likely 
to be put to work on the farms or in the gar- 
dens, and through that experience they will 





learn to appreciate the farmer’s right to his 
produce. Working in a garden is an occupa- 
tion that conduces to respect for ownership; it 
enforces upon the worker a moral perception 
of the fact that the fruits of the earth do not 
grow freely for whoever happens along. 

Robbing orchards and gardens has not been 
exclusively the diversion of the irresponsible 
small. boy and the undisciplined village or 
city loafer. Farmers all over the country have 
complained of the depredations committed by 
people who come in automobiles and carry 
off strawberries, raspberries, corn, pears and 
apples, according to the season. Such thieves 
de luxe work usually on Sunday. ‘‘Day of 
rest! ’’ exclaimed an indignant victim. ‘‘ It 
ought to be the day of arrest! But it never is. 
They always get away with it.’’ 

The garden or orchard thief who uses an 
automobile in making his ‘‘get-away’’ is less 
likely than the corner loafer to be legitimately 
busy on some one’s land this summer. But 
perhaps he will be drafted for military service. 
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OUR UNREALIZED FOOD 
RESOURCES 


MAN of experience recently remarked 
A that this year he purposed to plant a 
part of his garden with field corn and 
in the fall to buy a large coffee mill. That 
done, he should feel secure against famine 
or prohibitive prices of food next winter. His 
hearers smiled, because he is well-to-do and 
used to comfortable living. But there was 
something more than jocose extravagance in 
what he said. He has traveled widely and 
observed with interest the grains men use for 
their staple food. With the possible exceptions 
of wheat and rice, he has nowhere found so 
palatable and nutritious a grain as Indian 
corn. He has used it increasingly himself, and 
he never grows tired of it. 

A careful study of the unrealized possibili- 
ties of our home-grown products is a matter of 
first-rate importance this year, when the wheat 
crop not only of the nation but of the world 
is almost certain to be scanty. Even at present 
prices an amount of Indian corn sufficient for 
service on the family table once or twice every 
day can be had for a very moderate sum. 
Ground coarse at any local mill, or even in 
a coffee mill, it becomes the hominy or samp 
of the early New England settlers. When it 
is sifted, the finer Indian meal comes away 
and can be set aside for corn bread, hasty 
pudding (upon which an “American poet once 
wrote an epic), or the corn pone and spoon 
bread of the South. The coarser hominy, after 
being covered with water so that the hulls 
of the grain may rise and be skimmed off, 
should be boiled, first hard for a short time, 
and then slowly for hours, until each particle 
is cooked through. In the process it is of course 
salted, and then can be eaten with milk or 
fried and served with some variety of syrup. 
The novice should remember not to lay in any 
large stock of hominy at one time, for it tends 
to grow musty. 

Besides samp and Indian meal there is the 
hulled corn of New England, or ‘‘big hominy’’ 
of the South. To make it, the corn is first boiled 
with an alkali—wood ashes were once used, but 
baking soda will do as well—and then washed 
in five or six waters. In the process the 
alkali is removed, the hulls come away, 
and the grains swell to twice or thrice their 
normal size and provide a capital dish when 
properly salted and eaten with milk or as an 
accompaniment to a meat course. Children 
almost always respond to the invitation of 
dishes made of corn, and the man whose appe- 
tite has not been too much corrupted realizes 
anew when they are offered him what Emerson 
meant in saying ‘‘wholesome as maize. ’’ 

The sweet corn of our gardens should not be 
despised when it has grown too old to appear 
as ‘‘green corn’’ on our tables. It may be 
ripened, picked and hung up by the husks, 
when they have been stripped back, so as to 
be out of the way of rats and mice. If it is 
shelled in midwinter and roasted in a spider 
over a brisk fire, the kernels, swelled and 
rounded by the heat, will be found to retain 
their summer sweetness; and when ground in 
a hand mill and eaten with milk, they furnish 
a very nourishing and wholesome food. 

Such are two or three articles that are far 
more nourishing than many ‘‘breakfast foods’’ 
and that can be prepared at a minimum cost 
in most households. Another article of food 
as useful and inexpensive as it is despised is 
skimmed milk. Some cities have gone so far 
as to forbid the sale of milk from which the 
cream has been removed. They justify their 
action on the ground that it is difficult to main- 
tain a standard for skimmed milk and that it 
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can easily be watered or otherwise adulter- 
ated. Nevertheless, skimmed milk of decent 
quality is a highly valuable food. The fat is 
gone, but the lean, strength-giving casein re- 
mains. That is the element, rich in protein, 
which makes cheese, which in turn is one of 
our best substitutes for meat. When whole 
milk reaches such prices as it now commands, 
true economy dictates that as large a supply as 
possible of sweet skimmed milk should be 
made available; and he who has learned the 
possibilities in milk and maize may laugh at 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The so-called espionage bill, 
with a provision for an export embargo to 
neutral countries trading with the enemy, was 
passed by both ‘houses. ——The war budget bill 
hung fire, owing to the unwillingness of the 
House to accept an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of the Jamestown Exposition site for a 
naval station, but passed at last on June 13. 
—The Finance Committee of the Senate 
finished its recasting of the war revenue bill, 
and the food control bill was reported to the 
House. The bill gives the President power to 
fix a minimum price, if necessary to stimulate 
production. In place of a maximum-price pro- 
vision there is one that punishes the hoarding 
or cornering of supplies, and gives the Presi- 
dent power to close the exchanges, if specu- 
lation grows excessive. 
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AR PREPARATIONS.—The revised 
total of the registration under the selective 
draft law will be about nine and a half mil- 
lion. —On June 8 Gen. Goethals, manager of 
the emergency fleet corporation, removed two 
of his assistants, Mr. F. A. Eustis and Mr. F. 
Huntington Clark, because they had publicly 
criticized his decision to build steel ships rather 
than wooden ships. Rear Admiral Rousseau was 
iain as first assistant to Gen. Goethals. 
During the week con- 
tracts were given for 
twenty steel composite 
boats and sixteen wooden 
vessels. —- Lord North- 
cliffe, commercial repre- 
sentative in this country 
of the British govern- 
ment, arrived June 11. 
—President Wilson has 
made a number of mili- 
tary and naval promo- 
tions, in anticipation of 
the dispatch of an American division to France. 
John F. Morrison, Charles G. Morton and 
William L. Sibert are the brigadier generals 
promoted to be major generals. 
so] 
USSIA.— During the week President 
Wilson’s note to the Russian government 
was published. It urged Russia not to abandon 
the struggle against Germany, and laid down 
as America’s peace views that no people must 
be forced under a sovereignty under which it 
does not wish to live; that no territory must 
change hands except to give those who inhabit 
it a fair chance of life and liberty; that there 
must be no indemnities except in payment for 
manifest wrongs done; and that there should 
be no readjustments of power except such as 
will help to seeure the future peace of the 
world and the welfare of its peoples. The 
British government sent a note to Russia asso- 
ciating itself with President Wilson’s views. 
— The situation in Russia became more 
hopeful. A congress of peasants and the alli- 
ance of commercial, industrial and banking 
institutions, both in“session at Petrograd, re- 
affirmed their loyalty to the existing govern- 
ment, and called for an energetic prosecution 
of the war. The state of discipline in the army 
is said to be much improved, and there were 
indications that War Minister Kerenski and 
Gen. Brussiloff were preparing for a forward 
movement. —— The two American commis- 
sions, one political, headed by Mr. Root, and 
the other made up of engineers, headed by Mr. 
Stevens, reached Petrograd on June 13. 
od 
PAIN.—Marquis Prieto, the premier of 
Spain, resigned on June 9. Eduardo Dato, 


a former premier, agreed to form a new cabi- 
net. ° 


HINA.—On June 13 President Li Yuan- 
hung agreed to dissolve the parliament in 
compliance with the demands of the military 
governors. Wu Ting-fang, the acting premier, 
was unwilling to countersign the mandate 
and resigned. Chiang Chao-chung, his succes- 
sor, countersigned it. The southern leaders 
declared that they would no longer recognize 
President Li’s authority. 
so ] 
REECE.—In response to the demands of 
the Entente Powers, expressed through 
M. Jonnart, their special representative at 
Athens, King Constantine abdicated the throne 
on June 12. He is succeeded by his second son, 
Prince Alexander, the Crown Prince being 
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considered objectionably pro-German. The | 
change was accepted quietly in the Greek | 
capital. ° 


| 

INE DISASTER. —Fire broke out in two 

of the mines of the North Butte Mining 

Co., Montana, June 8. Nearly two hundred 
miners were unable to escape. 


>THE GREAT WAR 
(From June 7 to June 13) 


No sooner was it announced in Berlin that 
the Allies’ offensive was stopped, than it broke 
out again more furiously than ever, between 
Ypres and Armentiéres. At that point Germans 
occupied a salient some seven or eight miles 
wide, which included the Messines-Wytschaete 
ridge, the most commanding elevation in the 
vicinity of Ypres. For some months the British 
engineers have been systematically mining this 
entire front. On June 7 one million pounds of 
dynamite were exploded in these mines, and 
the German first-line trenches were blown into 
the air. A tremendous cannonade preceded and 
followed the explosion. Under cover of this 
bombardment the infantry pushed forward, 
and with very little opposition took the ridge, 
the villages of Messines, Wytschaete and 
Oosttaverne and other positions, to a depth in 
some places of three miles. The Messines salient | 





ray, 
was completely wiped out; in fact, the line| [~ 


now bends slightly the other way. The British | 
took seven thousand prisoners, and the German | 
losses in killed and wounded were also heavy. 

The disorganization of the German front was 
so severe that no counter-attacks of importance 
were made for two days, and they were then 
repulsed without difficulty. Gen. Plumer, who 
was in charge of the operation, reported that 
all the positions taken on June 7 were suc- 
cessfully ‘‘consolidated.’’ 

Trench raids were reported at other points 
on the British and French fronts, but in com- 
parison with the engagements at Messines they 
were of slight importance. 

The Austrian counter-attacks on the Carso 
plateau seem to have brought Gen. Cadorna’s 
advance to a halt. Vienna declared that its 
troops had regained some of the positions lost 
during the previous weeks, and that twenty- 
seven thousand Italian prisoners had been 
taken within a month. Meanwhile, finding the 
Austrian concentration on the Carso so formi- 
dable, the Italians began another movement, 
this time in the direction of Borgo in the 
Trentino. Rome declared that they had seized 
the Agnello Pass, and were therefore overlook- 
ing the Val Sugana, from which they had to 
retire a year ago. 

Italian troops are occupying Janina, the 
capital of Epirus, and the government of Greece 
has protested. Rome announced that the occu- 
pation was nevessary in order to assure order 
in the adjoining district of Albania. 

Gen. Pershing and his staff arrived safely 
in England on June 8, and in Paris on June 
13. He was received everywhere with especial 
honor. The collier Jupiter, loaded with sup- 
plies, arrived safely at a French port on June 7, 
and the preparation of camp for the American 
expeditionary force is going forward. One hun- 
dred American naval aviators have also reached 
France. 

Among the ships sunk by the German sub- 
marines during the week was the American 
schooner Magnus Manson and the oil steamer 
Petrolite. The Leyland liner Anglian and 
the French liner Sequana were also reported 
sunk, with a loss of about 200 lives. At least 
two Norwegian vessels, a Danish steamship 
and an Argentine sailing ship were sunk. 
London announced that 32 British ships had 
been sunk during the week, and Rome an- 
nounced the loss of 10 Italian steamers. 

Air battles were a conspicuous part of the 
battle of Messines, and the British squadrons 
have established a decided superiority there. 
Fifteen German aircraft raided the east side 
of London on June 13 at midday; 97 were 
killed and 437 injured by their bombs. 

Former Premier Laurier of Canada declined 
to enter a coalition cabinet; accordingly Pre- 
mier Borden took the responsibility of intro- 
ducing a bill enacting compulsory military 
service for Canadians between the ages of 20 | 
and 45. Mr. Patenaude, a member of the cabi- 
net, resigned rather than support the bill. 

On June 9 the Cuban Congress voted a war | 
loan of $30,000, 000. 

Revolutionary outbreaks, occasioned by a 
desire for independence, are reported to have 
occurred in Prague and other Bohemian cities. 

Count Andrassy finding it impossible to form 
a cabinet, Count Moritz Esterhazy was ap- 
pointed premier of Hungary on June 9. 

Street riots in Stockholm followed the refusal 
of the majority in the Riksdag to give favorable 
consideration to the Socialist demands for a 
reformed and extended franchise, for a revision 
of the constitution, and for laws shortening 
the workday. 

Sailors belonging to the Seamen’s and Fire- 
men’s Union refused to sail the vessel on which 
J. Ramsay Macdonald and F. W. Jowett, the 
British delegates to the Socialist conference, 
were to sail for Stockholm, unless the two men 
would agree to insist on restitution by Germany 
for the seamen killed and the destruction caused 
by the German submarines. 
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A Tire That Fulfils 


Expectations 


SUALLY the man who buys 

a Goodyear Tire has a very 
definite and sensible reason for 
doing so. 


He has noticed that Goodyears 
outnumber any other tire on the 
motor cars in his neighborhood, 
or some friend has told him of their 
goodness, or he has used them him- 
self, and knows from personal ex- 
perience that they last longer and 
give more mileage. 


In any case, he comes to Good- 
years expecting. more than he 
could hope for from any other 
make of tire. 


The fine part about it all is, that the Good- 
year Tire he buys will not disappoint this 
expectation. 


It is built to deliver more than he could 
get from another tire, and it invariably 
does so. 


Because it does so, more Goodyear Tires 
are sold in America than any other brand. 


And the margin of Goodyear leadership is 
widening day by day. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
‘Tire Saver’? Accessories are easy to get from 
Good year Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM 
By John Clair Minot 


—- of the brave and free, 

How shall thy motto run? 

“Many states shall there be, 
But a nation ever one!” 


Ay, and more can we trace; 
Thus shall the motto run: 

“Many and many a race; 
One people—and only one! 


“Many a party brand, 
Many a civic call; 

One love for our native land, 
And the flag that shelters all! 


‘‘Many our human needs, 
Many a prayer as we plod, 

Many the churchly creeds— 
But the one and only God!” 
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MORE THAN GOODNESS 


DON’T see the use of it all,” the young 
man said to his pastor. ‘‘Why should I 
go to all of those meetings at the church 
and to the Sunday school? I can be a 
Christian without doing all that. I can 
put in my time more usefully with 
books and outdoor life on Sunday.” 

“T don’t say,” his pastor replied, ‘that 
you cannot be a Christian unless you do all those 








things; but you cannot afford to neglect them if 
you are to be fully equipped for the best Christian | 
service. The church is a training school for effi- | 
ciency in religious activity.” | 

Six years went by; then a letter came to the 
pastor from a Y. M.C. A. secretary, a part of which | 
was as follows: , 

“Can you send us for the field out here a young 
man who can measure up to great things? We 
want a young man who loves men and boys, and 
has worked with them long enough to prove his 
power as a soul winner. Don’t send us one who is 
simply a good young man. We wait something 
more effective than mere goodness.” 

A few days after that letter came, the pastor 
received a call from’one of the members of his 
church, the father of the young man who six years 
before had argued that he did not need to engage 
in the activities of church organization in order to 
be a Christian. 

“John is a good fellow,” said the father anx- 
iously, “but he hasn’t done as well as we had hoped 
he would. His mother and I want to get him into 
a better place than the one he has now. You 
couldn’t recommend him to a position, could you? 
He would like church or association work.” 

“What can John do?” asked the minister. 

“Well, he is a good boy.” 

“But what can he do? Has he had experience in 
teaching boys in the Sunday school?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Did he ever belong to a young people’s society, 
and learn how to organize committee work or solve 
religious problems?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Could he fill a position like this one?” and the 
pastor read the Y. M. C. A. letter. 

The father’s face became thoughtful. 

“IT know John could not meet those require- 
ments. They are too exacting. He hasn’t fitted 
himself for them; he has missed his chance.” 

The father went away, pondering on his son’s 
unusable “goodness” ; and the pastor found among 
his active workers a young man who measured up 
to what is proving to be one of the greatest places 
of influence in the Chinese nation. 

The time has gone by when any type of mere 
goodness will do for modern reform, or missionary 
or evangelistic service. It is even more true now 
than in Timothy’s time that the gigantic task of 
Christianity calls for “Workmen that need not be 
ashamed,. . . prepared unto every good work.” 
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A POSTGRADUATE COURSE 


HEN the letter came Louise was 
stunned. She had worked so hard to 
save the money for the summer course! 
She had it all planned, her boarding 
place engaged, her mileage bought. 
Why, she was almost there. And then 
to have to give it all up! 

There was nothing else to do. It was 
impossible to get help at Freeport, and blind Uncle 
Charlie could not take care of things while Aunt 
Rachel was “‘getting over” a sprained ankle. 

“Dear, I’m so sorry!” mother cried with tears in 
her eyes. 

“Of course, there’s nothing else to do,” Louise 
replied in a hard voice. 

She started that afternoon. Fortunately, she had 
to travel all night; it was fortunate because it gave | 
her time to remember how Aunt Rachel had left | 
Uncle Charlie at a neighbor’s and hurried down to 
help them when mother had the grippe and Richie 
had scarlet fever at the same time. 

“I ought to be glad to be able to pay that back,” 
Louise acknowledged, “and,” she added grimly, 
“it is paying it back.” 

When she reached Freeport, however, the grati- 
tude of Aunt Rachel and Uncle Charlie made her 
ashamed. She petted them both and made events 
of the meals, and exclaimed over the old garden, 
and congratulated herself that she was not letting 
them guess. She did deceive Aunt Rachel, whose 
adoring eyes followed her happily; but Uncle 
Charlie, in his shadowed world, had ways of dis- 
covering things that most persons did not know. 
Out on the piazza one evening he surprised her. 

“I’m afraid it was harder than Aunt Rachel 
realizes—your coming to us, little girl,” he said. 

Louise started. “‘Why—I always have loved to 
come here!” she cried. 

Uncle Charlie smiled. “I’m not asking you. And 
I’m not worrying—much.” His voice had a wistful 
note that caught at the girl’s heart. “You see, I’m 
years ahead of you. And I’ve learned that, when 
something is taken away, there is always some- 
thing else given.” 

Uncle Charlie went in to Aunt Rachel. He could 
not see the startled face that Louise turned to the 
old garden, but perhaps he knew. 

Six weeks later Louise went home—the very day 
when she had expected to be returning from the 
summer school. Mother remembered — mothers | 
always remember. Louise smiled. 

“T’ve learned to put up six kinds of preserves, 





make rusks and do up laces. I practiced story- 
telling, and learned heaps about gardens, and gave 
a teacher-training course of two weeks that gave 
me, I’m afraid, far more than it gave the teachers 
I pretended to be training. And I took a course in 
village civics of Uncle Charlie, and learned how 
paper is made at the mills. Maybe, after all, that’s 
more than I’d have learned at summer school even 
if 1 didn’t get any certificate,” she declared. 

“Child, dear!” her mother cried. 

“Yes’m, it’s true,” said Louise, and her eyes, 
like her mother’s, were shining. 
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CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA 


WAS present in the grim court in the Liteinyi 
I Prospect in Petrograd in the spring of 1910, 

writes a correspondent to the Manchester 
Guardian, when sentence was pronounced on 
Catherine Breshkovskaya. I shall never forget the 
stoicism of this wonderful old lady. The judges, 
representative of the various social orders, each 
dressed in the uniform or costume pertaining to 


_| his class, filed into their places on the bench. 


Mme. Breshkovskaya and her fellow prisoner, M. 
Tchaikovsky, stood when the president rose to 
read the sentence. The stillness was unearthly. 

After a brief résumé of the case the president 
announced the acquittal of M. Tchaikovsky. Turn- 
ing to Mme. Breshkovskaya, he said that, as she 
had pleaded guilty to and even glorified in her 
membership in the Centra! Revolutionary Com- 
inittee, there was nothing to do except to pass sen- 
tence of banishment. Throughout the reading of 
the sentence the dignified old lady looked straight 
at the president and only momentarily lowered 
her eyelids when the decree of banishment was 
pronounced. 


A well-known press correspondent and I were |: [a 


permitted to talk to her for a few minutes. She was 
plainly gowned in black, with a cameo brooch at 
the throat. Her hair was quite white, but she had 
a pink complexion that a débutante might have 
envied. She smiled most sweetly and, speaking 
perfect English but pronouncing each word sepa- 
rately and distinctly, said: 

“T am so glad to greet you, and to speak English 
with you. It is many years since I have spoken 
your language. I am so happy because you have 
come and spoken to me.” 

In reply to our expressions of sympathy, she 
remarked: 

“Do not let this trouble you. I have been through 
it all before.” 

The guard intervened, but just before she was 
led away, Mme. Breshkovskaya leaned over the 
edge of the dock, kissed each of us on the forehead 
and cheerfully wished us ‘‘Good-by!” Friends in 
England and America sent her gifts of money and 
clothing to her far-away place of banishment, but 
she gave the money to her fellow exiles, and all 
she would accept of the clothing was a set of 
woolen garments. e 


AN ARCTIC RESCUE 


N the dreary, isolated region of Lake Minto, 
twenty miles across country from the Tanana- 
Fairbanks trail in Alaska, says the Red Cross 

Magazine, a solitary trapper was struggling 
through the snow. He was heading for a cabin 
that he knew was near the lake; he planned to 
rest there and to eat a bite from his pack. 

“Vacated!” he grunted, as he kicked through 
the drifts and, pushing against the door, stumbled 
into the dark interior. He struck a match, and as 
it flared he was startled by a moan. 

“Who sent you? How did you know?” came in 
a frenzied voice from a bunk in the corner. 

“Who is it—Monte?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “Both my legs are frozen. 
Can’t move. I’ve been here since yesterday morn- 
ing. Get me to Fairbanks quick or I’m done for.” 

The trapper struggled eighteen miles for help to 
the Minto road house. At that point, Hammes, the 
proprietor of the house, took up the journey, 
covered the remaining twelve miles to the Minto 
signal station, and reported the case of old Monte. 
Early the next morning, with the dog team and a 
light sled filled with furry robes and containing 
the first-aid kit, Hammes and Corp. Cox, the oper- 
ator in charge at Minto, left the station. They 
reached the road house by noon, and there the 
trapper volunteered to guide Cox to Monte’s cabin. 
The two .men set out across the trackless flats, 
breaking trail in the face of a ripping wind. 

Cox and the trapper and the dogs reached 
the hut at seven o’clock in the evening, having 
traveled the last four and a half hours in darkness. 
They found old Monte as the trapper had left him; 
he was suffering intensely, and had not slept for 
fifty-six hours. Cox at once administered morphine, 
and as the man fell into the much needed sleep 
the rescuers set about dressing the frozen limbs. 

-Cox did as much as he could for the woodsman, 
and early the next morning, beneath fading north- 
ern lights, put his patient on the sled and started 
for the Fairbanks trail. By mid-afternoon he made 
the eighteen miles to the road house. There Monte 
was again treated, and in the morning Cox started 
alone with the injured man for Fairbanks, forty- 
seven miles away. That day he covered forty miles, 
and stopped for the second night at Esther Creek 
road house. By nine o’clock the following morning 
they reached Fairbanks, and old Monte was re- 
ceiving the best surgical and nursing care that the 
hospital could supply. In the end he had to lose 
both feet, but he lived. 

Within a few weeks the President of the United 
States learned of Corp. Cox’s exploit, and awarded 
him a certificate of merit, which not only is a 
most distinguished honor, but carries with it an 
increase in pay. 
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EXPLOSIVE COAL 


N reviewing his early life in Constantinople, Sir 
Edwin Pears tells an amusing story of a coal 
contractor who was supplying the British fleet 

with fuel. A commissariat officer on one occasion 
went to him to say that a man-of-war had just 
arrived in the Bosporus and was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Crimea with distinguished officers on 
board; but it was short of coal. The contractor 
answered that one of his small sailing vessels had 
just arrived laden with a cargo of coal, and that 
he would arrange to have it discharge the fuel 
directly on board the man-of-war. 

A day or two later, when the contractor saw his 
manager, he asked what had been done with about 
ninety kegs of gunpowder that had been stowed 
on the top of the coal. 

“Oh, we found all the kegs empty,” said the 
manager. “There was no powder to remove.” 

During the next three weeks the contractor lived 
in constant dread. He feared that every ship coming 





from the Crimea would bring news of an explosion 
on the man-of-war and an order for his arrest. He 
became ill from anxiety. 

One day, a fortnight later, he heard with fear 
and trembling from his inner office the voice of the 
commissariat officer asking to see the merchant 
who had supplied the ship with coal. He put on a 
bold face and went out. 

“Yes, you’re the man,” said the commissariat 
officer in a loud voice. “You gave us three hundred 
tons of Goal. It’s the best we have ever had. Instead 
of our having to stop the ship while we cleared the 
funnels, whenever there is a new firing up, the 
smoke goes with a puff and clears the funnel itself. 
I want three hundred tons more, but, mind, it must 
be of the same quality.” 
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THE LARGEST GEYSER IN THE 
WORLD 


V Tiana i the Waimangu Geyser in New Zea- 
land lasted it was the largest in the world. 
Its‘ name, ‘black water” in the Maori 

tongue, came from the dark column of water and 
débris that it threw up at every eruption. Stones 
and boiling water, accompanied by vast clouds of 
steam, rose nine hundred to fifteen hundred feet 
at irregular intervals, twenty or twenty-two times 
amonth. At other times the water of the Waimangu 
lay in a cup-shaped depression about twenty feet 
deep, two hundred and forty-nine feet wide, and 
four hundred and two feet long. 

Several hours before each eruption the lake 
would begin to boil violently and to send off dense 
clouds of steam; loud subterranean rumblings 
were heard. When the final explosion came, the 








THE WAIMANGU GEYSER IN ERUPTION 


whole lake, mingled with material from below, 
rose bodily; its torrential fall was destructive to a 
large area round about, and the slopes near by are 
still furrowed by the rivers of water that coursed 
down them. The column of water was thrown up 
about four times as high as the Giant Geyser, now 
the largest in the Yellowstone Park, throws its 
water, and the area of its base was about two and 
a half acres, in comparison with the few square 
rods of the American geyser. 

Close by the geyser is a hill surmounted by an 
iron hut, about four hundred and fifty feet above 
the pool, where observers took refuge during 
eruptions. One day in August, 1903, a party was on 
the slope below this building watching the boiling 
pool. As the approach of the explosion became 
more imminent the guide warned them back, and 
all except four obeyed. The mother of one of the 
young ladies called to her; but she wanted to take 
another photograph, and answered, “Just a mo- 
ment, mother.” During that moment the eruption 
occurred, and the disobedient young lady and her 
three companions were swept to a tragic death. 
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CONSERVATION OF ENERGY 


T was the Fourth of July, but the cobbler’s 
I shop was open for hospitality if not for business. 
“Kind of quiet round, compared with last 
night,” remarked Joseph Bates, with a yawn. “I 
don’t believe I got an hour’s sleep. I was just turn- 
ing and tossing, and wishing those youngsters 
were at the north pole with their racket.” 

“When I’m kept awake that way,” said Silas 
Wells, who aspired to be a philosopher but was 
better known as the laziest man in town, “I’m apt 
to pass away the time pondering on some subject. 
Last night my mind got to running on the conser- 
vation of energy. Supposing all the energy that 
those boys expended in raising Cain could be gath- 
ered up and devoted to some useful purpose, just 
how many hoss power would it represent? I don’t 
suppose we can ever find out.” 

“IT dare say not,” said Tobias Porter. “I don’t 
know any surer way of wasting a man’s energy 
than trying to make boys really useful. As long as a 
boy thinks he is having fun, he is the most tireless 
thing on earth. But let him get a suspicion that 
what he is doing is of the slightest value to anyone, 
and he loses all vim.” 

“That puts me in mind of something that hap- 
pened when I was a boy, over in Edgecomb,” said 
Amos Gray. “There was quite a little pond at the 
foot of a field that sloped down from the road, on 
the Gabriel Mansir place, with some white perch 
in it. One day Gabriel, who was a cross-grained, 
tight-fisted sort of man, painted up a sign in great 
big letters, ‘No Fishing Here,’ and stuck it up on a 
bit of an island out in the pond. 

“You could see the words plain enough from the 
road; and that night when a parcel of us boys, 
twenty-five or thirty in all, were going home from 
school, Tom Curtis jumped over into the field 
where Gabriel had had potatoes that year, and 
picked up a stone and let drive, although he didn’t 
come within a hundred feet of the sign. 

“Well, a pack of boys is like a flock of sheep—if 
the leader jumps a fence they all follow; and in 
less than a jiffy every one of us was over in the 
field, and the stones were pelting down on the pond 
like a hailstorm. We kept at it till almost dark, 
working like mad, with the sweat rolling down 
our faces; but we didn’t often hit the sign. At last, 
one piece did get knocked off, so it left the sign 
reading ‘Fishing Here’; and just then Gabriel ap- | 
peared and we scattered. 

‘Master Duncan was keeping our school, and he 
was one of the old-fashioned kind. Gabriel spoke 
to him about what we had done, and he took the 
matter up in school next day. He promised us a 
good whipping ; but, first off, he marched the whole 
lot of us down to Gabriel’s to apologize. 

“Come to get there, we found Gabriel consider- 
ably calmer than we expected. He said he was 
willing to make some allowance for us, owing to 
our having helped him out on a kind of backachy 





job that he had been dreading to tackle. 
“You see, that field of his was just covered over | 


with stones that he was intending to pick up and 
put in piles before laying the land down to grass; 
and we boys had thrown the bulk of them into the 
pond, and so got rid of them for good. That saved 
Gabriel a couple of days’ work, at least, and I 
guess it came as near conservation of energy as 
you'd often get, in the case of boys. 

“But what followed,” Amos continued, “illus- 
trates that peculiarity of boys that Tobias was 
speaking of. Gabriel estimated that we had about 
two thirds cleared the field of stones. ‘Now,’ says 
he, ‘if you’ll all come here next.Saturday and finish 
the job under my direction, I’ll get the master to 
let you off from your trouncing.’ 

“At that we all looked at Tom Curtis. After kind 
of studying on it a minute, Tom shook his head; 
and then the rest of us shook our heads. 

“The upshot of it was that we marched back to 
the schoolhouse, and each took a good licking 
rather than pick up stones in the way of work.” 
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A NEGLECTED PATRIOT 


ISTORY has given ample credit to Robert 

Morris for maintaining and restoring the 

crippled public credit of this nation toward 
the close of the Revolution, but it has neglected 
and almost forgotten a man whose services in the 
same cause were quite as great and whose sacri- 
fices were far greater: Haym Salomon, the Jewish 
banker of Philadelphia. 

Salomon, says Puck, was born in Prussian Poland 
in 1742. He came of well-to-do parents, had traveled 
widely and spoke five languages. An ardent lover 
of political liberty, he left a land where he saw 
little of it and came to New York, where he mar- 
ried, raised a family and became prosperous. 

When the Revolution began he was in full sym- 
pathy with the patriot cause, and for his activity 
in its support he was put into prison by the British 
authorities. Released and put at work in the com- 
missary department, he was detected in helping 
American prisoners to escape and in spreading 
disaffection among the Hessian auxiliaries. 

He was sentenced to death, but managed to 
escape (probably with the connivance of his jailer), 
fled to Philadelphia and began business there 
afresh. His financial acumen and his earnest patri- 
otism caused Robert Morris to turn to him when, 
in 1781, the credit of the colonies sunk to its lowest 
ebb; when soldiers and Congressmen were alike 
unpaid ; when commerce was paralyzed and busi- 
ness at a standstill and the struggle for independ- 
ence was likely to be abandoned for sheer lack of 
means to carry it on. 

Salomon began by negotiating loans from the 
French government and from certain merchants of 
Holland. That was a timely service, but it did not 
meet all the necessities of the case. More money 
was needed, and after all other sources had been 
exhausted Salomon put his own large fortune at 
the service of Morris. In different amounts and at 
different times he advanced to the colonial gov- 
ernment a total of $658,007, most of it on wholly 
unsecured notes of hand. 

That sum was sufficient to carry the government 
over the most critical period of the war. But it was 
not the only sacrifice that Salomon made. Out of 
his own pocket he paid the salaries of several 
members of the Continental Congress, among them 
Madison and Randolph. He generously advanced 
money to the French and Spanish ministers to this 
country-when their supplies of money were cut off, 
and acted without compensation as fiscal agent to 
France and paymaster of the French forces in this 
country. Without Salomon’s unselfish assistance, 
Robert Morris could never have accomplished the 
financial task for which he is famous. 

Worn-out with work and anxiety, Salomon died 
in 1785, not yet forty-three years old. No doubt 
some, although not all, of the private loans he 
made were repaid, but little of the $650,000 he 
advanced to the government in its hour of need 
was ever repaid either to him or to his heirs. For 
some years his family tried to get satisfaction of the 
account from Congress, but, although there was 
never any disposition to deny the value of Salo- 
mon’s services and the validity of his claims, our 
lawmakers never could be got to repay the money 
that the nation owes. Not even the obligation of 
gratitude under which the United States rests has 
ever been even partially discharged. Haym Salo- 
mon’s name is not even known to posterity; he is 
forgotten when many a politician who did far less 
for the cause of liberty is remembered and praised. 
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RADICAL REPAIRS 


HE Boggs River and Northern Railroad, 

says Judge, was putting into effect a most 

rigid régime of economy. Locomotives were 
patched and repaired with old parts and pieces 
until O’Leary, the shop foreman, threatened to 
break down under the strain. 

To cap the climax, one day a worn-out looking 
locomotive was sent to the shops, and O’Leary 
was told to give it a thorough examination and to 
report what would be required to put it in first-class 
running shape. That same afternoon O’Leary, 
having completed his inspection, dispatched the 
following note to headquarters: 

“No. 36—in to-day. To put in complete repair: 
jack up her whistle and build a new engine under- 


neath.” 
o's 


DISCOURAGING APPRECIATION 


HE mayor of the town had been asked, 

says the Yorkshire Post, to assist in the an- 

nual entertainment given at Christmas to the 
inmates of the parish workhouse. He consented 
with great complaisance, and went made up as 
Father Christmas. For a time his antics and pranks 
were the delight of the company. 

A scrap of conversation he chanced to hear, 
however, put a damper on his enjoyment. 

“Ain’t he enjoyin’ of hisself?” remarked one old 
man to another. “Wot a treat it is for the likes of 
he! But why can’t they let all the loonies out on a 
night like this ?” 

“Well,” replied the other, “mebbe they ain’t all 
so harmless as this’n’!”’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


Plus and Minus Puzzles: Shad, Havana, magpie. 
1. Star, tsar, arts, tars rats. 
m3 1, Aname. II. First day of school. 11. Moth- 
all. 
3. Teach, chetah. Lode, dhole. Vice, civet. 
Snob, bison: Lame, camel. Shot, sloth. 


4. Banner. 

5. Steam, water, ice. 
6. Hallowe’en. 

7. Sembrich. 
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THEIR BEST FOURTH OF JULY 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


HE entire Bliss family were looking 
| forward to the Fourth of July with 
a great deal of pleasure; Mr. Bliss 
because he was going to have a holiday and 
Mrs. Bliss because Susan-from-down-the- 
lane was coming in to get the dinner. Bobby 
Bliss was looking forward to the Fourth 
because he had twenty-five cents to spend 
for something with which to shoot, and 
Betty Bliss because she had twenty-five 
cents to spend for something with which to 
make a noise. 

After supper on July 3 the Bliss family 
sat on the front piazza and talked it over. 

“Nothing to do to-morrow!’’ chuckled 
Mr. Bliss. 

‘*No dinner for me to cook!’’ laughed 
Mrs. Bliss. 

‘*A great big gun!’’ smiled Bobby Bliss. 

‘*All the noise I want!’’ shouted Betty 
Bliss. 

‘‘Hurrah !’’ said the entire Bliss family ; 
but just then little lame Peter hobbled by 
on his crutches. Everyone knew about little 
lame Peter. His leg had been hurt in cele- 
brating the Fourth of July the year before. 

In the morning the sky was very blue, and 
the day lilies were very white, and the roses 
were very red because it was the Fourth of 
July. The entire Bliss family were up with 
the robins because each one had a plan for 
the day. Mr. and Mrs. Bliss knew exactly 
what they were not going to do, and Bobby 
and Betty Bliss knew exactly what they 
were going to do. 

So Bobby took his twenty-five-cent piece 
and Betty took her twenty-five-cent piece 
and they started for the store to spend them. 
Father sat on the piazza and read a book, 
and mother sat on the piazza and rocked. 

On their way to the store Bobby and Betty 
met little lame Peter. He was limping along 
quite fast on his crutches, and he had a small 
American flag pinned to his old coat. 

‘Good morning, Peter!’ said Bobby and 
Betty. 

‘*Good morning, Bobby and Betty!’’ said 
little lame Peter, all smiles. 

‘*Peter will never walk straight again, ’’ said 
Bobby. 

‘‘T know it,’’ said Betty. ‘‘What are you 
going to buy at the store, Bobby, a gun or a 
eannon ??’ 

‘*T haven’t decided, ’’ said Bobby. 

As they sat on the piazza, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bliss saw little lame Peter coming on his 
crutches. 

‘‘Where are you going, little Peter?’’ they 
asked. 

‘Nowhere, ’’ said little lame Peter. ‘‘I’m 
just taking a walk.’’ 

‘¢Then come in and see us for a while,’’ said 
Mrs. Bliss. 

‘* Yes, come in, Peter, ’’ said Mr. Bliss. 
‘*The parade will pass by soon, and I will hold 
you up so that you can see the soldiers. ’’ 

When Bobby and Betty came home from the 
store they were very much surprised to see 
little lame Peter sitting on the piazza between 
their father and their mother. They were glad, 
too, because they had wanted to find him again. 

‘*Here, Peter,’’ said Bobby, and he gave 
little lame Peter a larger American flag. He 
had bought it with his twenty-five cents. 

‘*And here, Peter,’’ said Betty, as she gave 
him a red-white-and-blue soldier cap. She 
had bought it with her twenty-five cents. 

Then the parade went by, and they all 
watched it together, little lame Peter sitting 
on Mr. Bliss’s shoulder, waving his new flag 
and wearing his new cap. When the bands and 
the soldiers had passed, Mrs. Bliss disap- 
peared, but before she went she said: 

“*You are going to stay for dinner, Peter. | 
Bobby will go and tell your mother. ’’ | 

So little lame Peter stayed for dinner at the | 
Blisses’ and sat at the head of the table. It was | 
@ surprise dinner. Mother had helped Susan- | 
from-down-the-lane, and had made a _ huge | 
firecracker for dessert. It was larger than the 
largest cannon cracker. It was made of rasp- | 
berry sherbet, and was very, very good. 

After dinner Mr. Bliss put up a new swing | 
in the apple tree and made a tent on the front 
lawn for Bobby and Betty and little lame | 
Peter. Mrs. Bliss made pink lemonade and | 
served it to them with pink-and-white pepper- | | 
mint drops and cookies and the blue Japanese | 
napkins in the tent. Then they all played | 
games, and Mr. Bliss went down to the store | 
and bought sheets and sheets of paper soldiers, | | 











and mother helped the children cut them out. == 
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A JULY JINGLE 
BY N. O. PRICE 


ONE TO MAKE READY, 
TWO TO BE QUICK; 
UP GOES THE ROCKET, 
AND DOWN COMES A STICK! 











Before they knew it, hardly, it was time for 
the fireworks, and they took little lame Peter, 
and stopped on their way to the Green to take 
Peter’s mother, too. 

‘It has been the very best Fourth of July 
we ever had,’’ the entire Bliss family said at 
bedtime. 

‘*And how I have worked !’’ said Mr. Bliss. 

‘*How I have worked !’’ said Mrs. Bliss. 

‘*T didn’t shoot once!’’ said Bobby Bliss. 

‘And I didn’t make a bit of noise!’’ said 
Betty Bliss. 

Then the entire Bliss family laughed and 
laughed at their Fourth of July joke. 











THE FOURTH IN THE ARCTIC 


BY OSWALD M. RICKARD 
They sat upon a drifting floe 


Where Arctic currents come and go, 


The White Bear and his family, 


All looking southward o’er the sea. 


It was a perfect summer night; 
Contentment filled the bear folk, 
quite, 


For they had had a sumptuous meal,— 
The last course was a luscious seal,— 


And so in cool repose they sat 
And talked a bit of this and that. 
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BY MELVILLE CHATER 


ron 


WAS a little Torpedo, round and red, 
So proud of his small, young self 
That he jumped clean out of his sawdust bed 
And danced on the shopman’s shelf. 
“What a noise I’ll make on the Fourth!” laughed he. 


























“Oh, the whole wide world it shall hear from me!” 


The rockets whistled, the pin wheels hissed 
As they frowned on this bold, young chap. 
“Till the Fourth rolls round,” said they, “‘desist 
Lest you meet with a sad mishap. 
Oh, we, your elders, have often heard 
That pride will fall—and it’s July Third!” 


But that little Torpedo skipped with mirth. 
Quoth he, “You may all go hang!” 
Then he stubbed his toe and he fell to earth, 
And he burst with an awful bang; 
And the fuses caught at the sparks he woke, 
And the fireworks all went up in smoke. 


Oh, the bombs went off, and the candles whizzed, 
And the crackers burst their cage; 
The punk sticks glowered, the set piece sizzed, 
The balloons swelled up with rage; 
And children cried as they watched the flame, 
“‘What a terrible, awful, downright shame!” 


Yes, he made a noise in the world, no doubt, 
On that night of July Three, 
But naught was left when the flames went out — 
And all was the fault, you see, 
Of that little Torpedo, round and red, 
Who would not heed what his elders said. 
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First, Mother Bear discoursed a 
while 

About the changes in the style 

Of summer furs: ‘‘O deary me, 

What very curious things we see!” 

Then Buster Bear told how a whale 

Had hit him with a swishing tail 

When he was learning how to swim, 

And wholly knocked the breath 
from him. 

And thus they went from this to that, 

The way all bear folk love to chat. 


Then Father Bear got in a word; 

And when he spoke, the others heard. 

“Oh, look!” he growled. ‘What 
can that be 

Far down across the southern sea?” 

They looked and saw a wondrous 
sight — 

A flood of streaming, blazing light 

That spread so far and shot so high 

It wholly filled the southern sky. 

The colors were of varied hue, 

But mainly red and white and blue. 


There were a thousand twinkling 
stars, 

All brighter than the planet Mars; 

There, too, a thousand stripes of red 

That rippled to the sky o’erhead. 

- The flashing light showed stranger 
things — 

As eagles with outstretching wings, 

And now and then a human face 

That was not of the Arctic race. 

Small wonder that the bear folk sat 

In awe before a sight like that! 


Then Father Bear spoke out: 
dears, 
I’ve seen it all in other years. 
It comes along in each July, 
But not before so bright or high. 
Aurora borealis lights 
Are often wondrous in our nights, 
But they are nothing to compare 
With what we see so plainly there. 
I think we'd better take a floe 
And to that southern region go!” 


o 9 
THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE 
PASSENGER 


BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


iy My 


cabin, Ruth goes every summer with 

her mother and her grandmother. Her 
father, a physician in the city, drives up for 
week-ends. Then Ruth hops about the great 
rocks that rim the noisy stream, and watches 
her father, happy with ‘‘waders’’ and fishing 
rod. There are always delicious brown trout 
and flaky biscuits for supper on Saturdays. 

Ruth has a very odd birthday. Her father 
says she should properly have been named 
Independence, Liberty or Firecracker—for she 
was born on the Fourth of July. 

Last year she was so excited that she thought 
she could not wait to see what her birthday 
surprise would be. Grandmother and mother 
had laughed and hinted about it, and Ruth 
was bursting with curiosity and impatience 
until at last she said, ‘‘If I wait another day, 
I shall go whizzing round like a pin wheel !’’ 

‘*There comes an automobile now!’’ called 
her mother, who was up on a stepladder, put- 
ting some little flags round the rustie porch. 

‘Oh, maybe it’s father!’? And Ruth seur- 
ried down the rocky path and across the tiny 
bridge to the cafion road. It was not her father 
that time; so Ruth began sailing pine-cone 
boats while she waited and listened. 

Toot-toot-ti-toot! That was father’s signal, 
and there he was, coming round the shoulder 
of a cliff. And in the tonneau of the big car 
was the smallest, funniest brown pony t! .t 
Ruth or anyone else ever saw. 

Well, Ruth was as excited and full of thrills 
and gurgles and dimples after that as every 
Fourth of July child should be. 

‘*It was too much of a climb for little Tom 
Thumb,’’ explained the doctor, ‘‘and there 
was no train near enough—no airship, so I 
just decided to carry him as a passenger. He 
is no larger than a St. Bernard dog anyway, 
and there was plenty of room for everyone. 
The little rascal enjoyed every minute of his 
ride, too.’’ 

Ruth was patting and stroking the gentle 
creature, who stood quietly, as if he had under- 
stood that he was among home folks now. 

‘*So we’ll all have a safe-and-sane Fourth,’’ 
declared the doctor. ‘‘Ruth may ride, 1’1l fish, 
and mother and granny will fix us a picnic up 


Fr: up a rocky cafion, to a brown log 


= | on the hill.” 


‘*'That will be glorious!’’ agreed Ruth’s 
mother. Then to the little girl, who had 
climbed upon the pony’s back, she said, ‘‘ What 
shall you name him, dear?’’ 

Ruth thought for a second ; then with a rip- 
pling laugh she cried, ‘‘Why, Skyrocket, of 
course !’’ And away she flew on Skyrocket to 
the stable up among the quaking aspens. 
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Ho! 


For the 
Open Road! 


fare is more delight- 
ful than spinning 
along cool, shady coun- 
try roads away from the 
heat and grime and dust 


of the hot city? 
Especially if your bike 


tires —tires as soft as 
cushions and as tough 
as a rubber ball—tires 
that defy the road — 
United States Bicycle 
Tires—all twelve and 
one, at least, to meet all 
your needs. 


coupon below, now. 





Fill Out 





green-gold Bicycle Bugs Free. 


Full name 


is equipped with good 


Have you written for the Pin yet? Fill in the 
It costs nothing. 


United States Tire Company 


1797 Broadway, New York 


Tear Out 
GENTLEMEN. Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful 


HLT 


Mn TT 


ae 














Get the Bicycle Bug! 





Mail TO-DAY 











Address 





Name of nearest dealer 





Address of nearest dealer....................00.---0-00---0--- 
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STEWART SIGNALSET 





Every Naval Re- |& 
cove and Signal |= 0 
Man, Yachtsman |3 4) 
and Boy Scout SA 
should have one. |» 
pny ye | om 
e card 
so simplified SH 
method for memor- ~W 
izing Morse Code. a 


STEWART MFG. CO., 68 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 





A book to delight boys’ mo t hearoen Rave 
1 Offers gua: 
cyeles—$19. 19.95 and up. Write Dept, G812 


nearest house. Hew York, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft.Worth, Portiand,Ore, 














You May Try The 
New Companion 
Three Months 


Before Deciding 








VERY New 
Companion 
Sewing Machine 
is sold subject to 
purchaser s ap- 
proval after athree 
months’ trial. If 
not satisfactory we 
will refund your 
money and take 
back the machine 
at our expense. 





MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
ompanion is the only machine in the world 
* with the wonderful new Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release. e have also added a 
new Shuttle Ejector, Ball Bearing Steel Pit- 
man, Spring Head Latch and a beautiful 
new quartered-oak woodwork with solid 
side drawer casings. These are all in addition 
to the regular features of this high-grade 
family sewing machine. No machine at any 
price will do better work or last longer. 


NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all charges 
to your nearest freight station anywhere in 
the United States. We also guarantee safe 
delivery and warrant each machine 25 years. 


OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
““factory-to-home”™ system of direct dealing 
will save you a large amount onthe purchase 

of a first quality machine. 


WE WILL TELL YOU how we do it if you 
will write for our free Illustrated Booklet 
to-day. A postal-card request will bring it 
by return mail. Send at once—war condi- 
tions may force prices up. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 

















ERE are watches 

that tell the time by 
day and by night. Their 
radium-lighted hands 
and figures glow brightly 
in the dark—they stand 
out white against the 
black dial in daylight. 


At night they can be 
photographed through 
black paper. This proves 
there’s real radium in 
them. 


There are six models 
of Ingersoll Radiolite 
Utility watches—for the 
pocket, desk, boudoir and 
wrist. 


Look at the model you 
like best at any Ingersoll 
dealer’s store today. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


New York Chicago 
Francisco Montreal 








Maren 





THE FIRST AMERICAN PERISCOPE 


a description of the first periscope used in the 

United States Navy, as given by its designer 
and left among his papers. According to the Wash- 
ington Star, the inventor was Thomas H. Doughty, 
acting chief engineer, who served under Lieut. 
Com. Selfridge on the monitor Osage during the 
Civil War. 

In the Red River campaign against Shreveport, 
Louisiana, in which the Osage took part, Confed- 
erate cavalry continually harassed the Union ships 
by sudden attacks along the banks of the river. 
Unlike modern ships, the monitors of those days 
were not provided with places of observation; 
they were virtually steel boxes with slits in them 
for aiming the guns. In seeking a method of 


Tee Navy Department has recently received 


-| watching the shores, Doughty took a piece of ordi- 


nary lead pipe and, fitting it with mirrors at each 
end, ran it through a hole in the turret. The 
scheme proved successful, and thereafter the 


= Osage was virtually free from attack. 


When the army sent to take the city met with 
reverses and fell back, the fleet, which had made 
its way to within thirty miles of Shreveport, re- 
turned down the Red River. Selfridge, in the 
Osage, was ordered to protect the rear. The river 
at the time was low, and the Osage, in turning a 
bend in the river, ran hard aground. 

While an effort was being made to float the vessel 
a force of three thousand dismounted Confederate 
cavalry attacked it. The Jow water and the high 
river bank prevented the ship’s fire from reaching 
the cavalry, and it was here that Engineer Dough- 
ty’s periscope came into use. The Confederates 
could not be seen until the head of their advancing 
columns appeared over the river bank. A fierce 
fire swept the deck of the monitor, as the regi- 
ments of the enemy, coming upin columns, would 
each fire one volley and then fall back. 

Standing behind the turret, Selfridge saw in the 
reflector of the periscope the advancing line as it 
appeared over the bank. He reserved his fire until 
their heads came into sight and then let drive. 
This singular fight was kept up for over an hour 
before the Confederates retired with a loss of some 
four hundred men killed and wounded. The loss 
on the Osage was small. 

Thomas Doughty enlisted in the United States 
Navy in 1862. He was assigned to duty as an assist- 
ant engineer on July 8, 1862, and promoted to acting 
chief engineer December 13, 1862. He died in St. 
Louis in 1896. 
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AMERICAN RECRUITS 


HEN Great Britain issued its first call to 

arms, Canada promised twenty thousand 

men as a first contingent. A contributor to 
Every Week says that for their preliminary train- 
ing they had guns and bayonets but no uniforms. 
The uniforms were handed out to them in pack- 
ages as they boarded the train for the seacoast. 
There were only twenty thousand uniforms, and 
only men in uniform were to be taken on the ships. 
When the trains finished their journey and the 
contingent drew up to be embarked, officers 
counted the men, and found to their surprise that 
there were thirty-three thousand men instead of 
twenty thousand. 

They were all in uniform, as ordered; at least, 
each man was in part of a uniform. One had on 
the trousers, another the coat, another the shoes, 
another the belt of a uniform. Each man, when 
questioned, swore solemnly that he had been en- 
titled to a uniform, and had been one of the chosen 
twenty thousand, but in the hurry of entraining he 
had lost all of his uniform except the part he wore. 
And because no one of them would admit that he 
had boarded the train against orders, and because 
the ships were waiting and there was no time to 
be lost, the officers embarked the whole crowd for 
England, leaving the tangle to be straightened out 
on the other side. 

There they took the histories of the whole thirty- 
three thousand ; and when the English War Officer 
came to examine the answers to the question, 
**Who is your next of kin?” they found that of the 
thirty-three thousand more than nine thousand 
were not Canadians at all, but American citizens. 
In the predicament word went out that no Amer- 
icans could enlist; they must all go home. Like 
lightning, the news spread through the camp. The 
next day the contingent was to be paraded and all 
Americans must be mustered out. 

When the parade took place a miracle had hap- 
pened. The preceding day there had been more 
than nine thousand Americans. To-day, when the 
show-down came, there was not one. Every Amer- 
ican had become a Canadian overnight! 
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THE POUND OF FLESH 


LTHOUGH the attempts of alien students to 
thread the labyrinths of English are some- 
times adventures indeed, says a writer in 

the World Outlook, nevertheless it is the mistakes 
of the Americans who attempt to express them- 
selves prematurely in other languages that most 
amuse us. 

The Spanish word for sons is hijos, and for figs, 
higos. One can, therefore, readily understand how 
the following conversation might have easily taken 
place. A lady went into a grocery store in Porto 
Rico to buy figs. The conversation translated into 
English was as follows: 

“Have you any sons?” 

“Yes,” replied the storekeeper, pleasantly. 

““White ones?” 

“Ves!” 

“Very well; 
please.” 

To that the storekeeper replied that his sons 
were not for sale, and certainly not by the pound. 
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A VALUABLE MANUSCRIPT 
Tins highest price that was ever paid by any 


I will take one pound, if you 


magazine for a serial, according to Miss 
Jeannette Gilder, writing in the New York 
Sun, was given by the Century Magazine to Messrs. 
a and Hay for their Life of Lincoln. She 
say 
Deowel Smith, the president of the Century 
Company, first offered them twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Hay and Nicolay looked at each other 
“in wild surmise.” Mr. Smith took the exchange 
of glances to mean dissatisfaction. He left the 
room, walked up and down outside tearing bits of 
paper to fragments, then came back and offered 
them fifty thousand dollars. 
That offer they at once accepted. 








NATURE & SCIENCE 
ORS 


UR ORE CARRIERS.—The loading and the 

unloading of the big ore boats of the Great 
Lakes are accomplished with remarkable speed. 
According to The Story of Steel, an ore boat was 
loaded at Duluth in September, 1915, with 11,262 
tons of ore in one hour. At one of the Lake Erie 
ports, the great Hulett unloaders, which grab fifteen 
tons at a bite, took out a cargo of 11,083 tons in three 
hours and forty minutes. The ore docks, which are 
at Duluth and Two Harbors, are complex affairs of 
three levels. First, the dock proper extends hun- 
dreds of feet into the lake; upon the dock, beside a 
basin wide enough to admit the great ore steamers, 
is a structure of heavy timbers, whose upper sec- 
tions form pockets for the ore; and on the very 
top are lines of railway tracks. The loaded trains 
from the mines are run out on the tracks over 
the pockets, and the ore is dumped automatically. 
Then the empty cars are switched over to the 
return track and started back to the mines. One 
of the great fieet of ore boats comes up from the 
lower lake port, slips into the basin and is made 
fast to the dock. The ship, six hundred feet long 
and only sixty feet wide, is a steel shell with houses 
ateach end—officers’ quarters and bridge in the 
bow, crew’s quarters and engine room in the stern. 
There are hatches six feet apart all down the long, 
open deck between the houses. As soon as the ship 
is made fast the hatches are opened and from the 
ore pockets above are let down chutes that are 
folded flat against the pockets when not in use. The 
doors of the ore pockets are opened; two laborers 
with crowbars stand by to start the ore, which goes 
rushing down the chutes so fast that in twenty 
minutes a ten-thousand-ton ship is loaded. A few 
minutes later, under its own steam, the vessel 
puts out into the lake and joins the endless pro- 
cession of boats that carry ore throughout the 
open months. * 

UR CURVES OF LIFE.—The accompanying 

chart shows some of the interesting facts 
brought out by the life tables prepared for the 
Bureau of the Census by Prof. James W. Glover 
of the University of Michigan. The chart shows 
the number of persons alive at each age out of 
100,000 born (alive) in what are known as the 
original registration states. It is as if 100,000 per- 
sons were kept under observation from the time 
of birth, and each year a count were made of the 


v0, 
GUITED STATES PUBLIC MEALTE 


4. Rural whites 
tee 


number still alive. The figures are given for white 
males and white females both in the rural and in 
the urban populations, and for colored males and 
females in the total population. The original regis- 
tration states are Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan and 
the District of Columbia. The life tables are based 
upon the population as of July 1, 1910, and on the 
deaths registered in the years 1909, 1910 and 1911. 
In the chart the city or urban population is virtu- 
ally that of cities of 10,000 population and over; the 
rural population is that of cities and towns of less 
than 10,000 population, together with that outside 
cities and incorporated places. The graphic repre- 
sentation of the essential facts by means of the 
chart makes it possible to see readily the compar- 
ative significance of the figures for the several 
population groups. The facts brought out by the 
chart are that for each group of the population 
the females are longer lived than the males, and 
that of the several groups the country dwellers 
live longer than the city population, and the white 
race lives longer than the colored. 


ASTE NOT, WANT NOT.—A single slice of 

bread seems an unimportant thing. In many 
honseholds one or more slices are thrown away 
every day. Sometimes quarter or half loaves find 
their way into the garbage pail, yet one good- 
sized slice of bread weighs an ounce and contains 
almost three quarters of an ounce of flour. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that, if every 
one of the 20,000,000 homes in the country wastes, 
on an average, only one slice of bread a day, the 
country is throwing away daily over 14,000,000 
ounces of flour—more than 875,000 pounds, or 
enough for more than a million one-pound loaves 
a day. In a full year at that rate there would be 
a waste of more than 319,000,000 pounds of flour, 
or more than 1,500,000 barrels—enough to make 
at least 400,000,000 loaves. Since it takes 41%4 bushels 
of wheat to make a barrel of ordinary flour, the 
waste represents the flour from about 7,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The average crop of wheat is not 
quite 15 bushels to the acre. It would, therefore, 
take the crop of some 470,000 acres to provide a 
single slice of bread a day for every family to 
waste. An army of farmers, railway men and flour- 
mill employees must work to produce that quan- 
tity of flour, and many freight cars and thousands 
of tons of coal are required to get it to the con- 
sumer. When there are so many ways to make use 
of stale bread it is inexcusable to waste it. 


HE COMING AUTOMOBILE.—According to 
Dr. Raymond F. Bacon, director of the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, the motor car 
would not be what, it is to-day except for the ad- 
vances made in the last two decades by chemists in 
giving the industry various useful steel alloys and 
steel that is specially treated, together with certain 
other alloys, the use of which has made it possible 
to build cars that are both light and strong. ‘I an- 
ticipate, however,” says Dr. Bacon in the Scientific 
American, “that such tremendous improvements 
will be made along these general lines in the next 
few years that the car of the next decade will be 
entirely different in its materials of construction. 
Probably new alloys of aluminium of sufficient 
cheapness will be developed for many parts of the 
car, and new types of steel of strength tests away 
beyond those now in use will follow; so that, while 
the future car will be stronger and will stand up 
better than the ear of to-day, it will be very much 
lighter in weight and can be built more cheaply 
than the cars of the present day.” 
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Get in on this contest— 


Earn a Winchester 
“Sharpshooter” Medal 


There’s just one thing you could show the 
fellers with more pride than a beautiful, shiny, 
brand-new Winchester rifle—and that’s a Silver 
Winchester ‘‘Marksman”’ Medal, or a bright Gold 
“‘Sharpshooter’”’ Medal. 


Look at the medal on this page. Wouldn’t 
you like to own one like it? 


How to try for a “Sharpshooter” Medal 


Weare offering Gold “Sharpshooter’’ Medals 
and Silver “Marksman’’ Medals for skill with a 
Winchester .22 caliber rifle. 


Any boy or girl under sixteen may compete 
for these medals. 


The Gold “Sharpshooter’”’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl under sixteen who makes the first 
grade score. 


The Silver ‘‘Marksman’’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the second grade score. 


No limit is set to the number of trials you 
may make for these medals; you may shoot as 
many practice targets as you want to. 


Your dealer will tell you all about the details 
of this contest. Go to him today. But first, go to 
your dad, tell him about this contest, and get him 
to let you have a Winchester so you can get in on 
the Winchester prizes. 


Get dad on your side 


Tell him what a gun willdofor you. Tell him 
it will teach you responsibility, self-control, self- 
reliance, and make you a good citizen of the future. 


Tell him that sooner or later your natural in- 
terest in a gun is going to make you get your hands 
on one, so the sooner you learn the correct use of 
a gun, the better. Remember, it’s just as import- 
ant for you to know how to handle a gun safely as 
it is for you to know how toswim. This contest 








MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber 
rifle, 20-inch round carrel. Shoots three sizes 
of ammunition. The most popular .22 caliber 
vepeater ever placed on the market, 


MODEL 02. Take-down .22 caliber baoved 
single shot rifle, 18-inch round barred. . 


WINCHESTER 


will teach you how to handle a gun correctly from 
the start. 


There is a place near you, either in the open 
or at a club, where you can shoot. If you do not 
know where to shoot, write us and we will tell you 
where and how you can, or we will help you 
organize a club. 


Get your dad to go down to your dealer with 
you and look over the Winchester guns. You'll be 
sur prised what a good gun youcan get for the money. 


What the name “Winchester” means 


The Winchester Company is the greatest 
organization of small arms experts in the world. 
It makes a gun that cannot be duplicated by any 
other manufacturer. 


No Winchester barrel varies one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch from a straight line, or one one- 
thousandth of an inch in thickness or diameter. 
Winchester craftsmanship is based on fine watch- 
makers’ standards. 


Every gun or rifle that bears the name “Win- 
chester” is fired over 50 times with excess loads 
for strength, smooth action and accuracy. 


All Winchester barrels are finished by the 
Bennett Process, which gives the barrel a finish 
that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch and resists 
rust. All the color and gloss is in the metal itself 
—there is no artificial coating used. 


This care in manufacturing explains why 
Winchesters are used by experts everywhere. 


Go to your dealer and look over the new stock 
of Winchesters. Get started on the Winchester 
Prize Contest today. Ask the dealer for the cata- 
log and the booklet on the proper use of a gun. 
If he cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 41 New Haven, Conn. 


MODEL. Take-down Repeating .22 cald- 


standard target gallery rifle for 25 years. 





MODEL 04. Take-down .22 caliber 
single shot rifle, 2l-inch heavy round 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


ber rifle, 24-inch octagon barrel. The 


> 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 
Winchester Medals 
for skill with the rifle 


The Gold" Sharpshooter" 
Medal goes to any boy or 
girl under 16 who makes 
the first grade score with a 
Winchester .22 rifle and 
Winchester ammunition. 

The Silver "Marksman" 
Medal goes to the boy or 
girl who makes the second 
grade score. 

Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you sample tar- 
get and booklet explaining 
the full conditions of the 
contest. This booklet also 
tells you how to get the 
best results from your 
Winchester. The dealer 
will also supply you with 
targets. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to the 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Dept. 41 New 
Haven, Conn. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Oompanion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


Mary was the one. She was dear and sympathetic, 
but before I knew what had happened she had 
taken me by the hand and led me right out of my 
selfish self into the big world outside. She didn’t 
preach, but she had me so interested that I forgot 
all about mumps—the world was so big! Mary 
always does that.” 

There was silence ; then Phyllis said softly: 

“Yes, I learned a heap of things.” 
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TAD AND HIS FATHER 


R. Lincoln and his son Tad were almost 
M inseparable. Even when Gen. Grant came 

to Washington and had conferences with 
the commander in chief, Tad stood gravely by. One 
day, a little before Christmas, writes Mr. F. Lauris- 
ton Bullard, Tad interrupted a Cabinet meeting to 
obtain a reprieve from execution for a turkey to 
which he had taken a fancy. Several times he 
brought cases of distress to the attention of the 
President. He would go about the hall asking 
callers what they wanted, and he sometimes took 
petitioners by the hand and dragged them forth- 
with into his father’s presence. 

Almost every day Lincoln would have at least 
one romp with the boy. The game at times was 
blindman’s buff; again the tall man would run 
through the rooms and the hall above stairs with 
Tad mounted on his shoulders; and often they 
played horse, with each alternating as the driver. 
When the work of the day was nearly over and 








UNSAFE ICE 


EOPLE all over the civilized world use 
ice —either natural or artificial —to 
make food more palatable and to pre- 
serve it in hot weather. In the days 
when we depended upon natural ice 
alone, the ice crop sometimes failed; 
warm winters occasionally came when 
it was impossible to get enough good 

ice to supply the demand. Then, also, as people 

found that ice was one of the real needs of life, 
they began to want it in tropical and semi-tropical 
places to which it could not easily be transported. 

About 1850 a man named Carré invented an ice 

machine, and about the same time another process 

was patented by Dr. Gorrie, to whom the people of 

Florida have erected a monument. That was the 

beginning, and in the late eighties the making of 

artificial ice became a commercial success. 

Ice is always the same thing, whether natural 
or artificial. It is the result of the abstraction of 
heat from water. As we all use it, the question of 
its safety—that is, its cleanness—is of universal 
importance. 

Ice is no cleaner than the water from which it is 
made, and that, unfortunately, may be very dirty. 
That is true of both natural and artificial ice. The 
natural ice may come from contaminated streams, 
and artificial ice, which was formerly made only 
from distilled water, is now often made from water 
that is filtered but not distilled. Furthermore, 
workmen may pollute ice by handling it or by 
walking over the tanks in soiled boots. It is fair 
to say that the owners of many ice factories are 
careful to make their employees wear clean clothes 
and clean shoes. But after the ice has left the fac- 
tory or the ice house for distribution it may still be 
contaminated by being dragged over dirty pave- 
ments or by being handled with soiled hands. 

Freezing does not kill disease germs. A number 
of experiments made lately in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and elsewhere establish 
the fact that low temperatures merely keep bac- 
teria in a dormant state, from which they awake 
as active as ever when brought into heat. Frozen 
foods, such as ice cream and milk and egg mix- 
tures, are often the lurking places of germs. Ty- 
phoid germs sometimes live for months in frozen 
delicacies. The safest way of cooling drinking 
water is to place it in a bottle or jar in the refrig- 
erator—not to put the ice directly into the water. 
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MUMPS AND CONDOLENCES 


7 UMPS!” Phyllis echoed the word with 
mingled incredulity and consterna- 
tion. “But I can’t have them!” she 
cried. “I can’t! Why, I’m going to be 
married to-morrow! Everything’s all 
ready!” Her voice indicated the utter 

ne preposterousness of it all. 

The new doctor—he was taking the 
place of the family physician who was away upon 
an almost unheard-of vacation—was courtesy it- 
self. He told her regretfully that mumps were no 
respecters of weddings, but promised her, from all 
appearances, only a brief imprisonment; of course 
he could not be certain; but so far there was no 
swelling on the right side. But that it was mumps 
on the left side, and that it was bound to run its 
course, he left her no doubt whatever. 

After he had gone Phyllis buried her face—right 
cheek down—in the pillow and sobbed. She was 
interrupted by her younger sister, Ethel, who was 
immune and thrilling with excitement. She had 
been telephoning to the Underwoods, and they all 
sent messages, and there was a great box of flow- 
ers, and Richard was insisting upon seeing her. 

“Indeed he shall not!” Phyllis interrupted 
sharply. ‘It’s bad enough to have the bride ridic- 
ulous. I won’t have the groom a laughingstock, 
too.” 

Ethel drew a long breath; her eyes shone with 
excitement. “Oh, isn’t it just awful!” she whis- 
pered sepulchrally. 

A week later Phyllis, with the “mump,” as she 
accurately defined it, vanquished, was giving 
Cousin Katherine a vivid account of the experi- 
ence, 

“Cousin Katherine, I had the most wonderful 
collection of condolences you ever heard of. They 
taught me a great deal. You see, I had plenty of 
time to think them all over, not seeing Richard for 
five whole days!” 

“Tell me,” said Cousin Katherine. 

“Well, there was Alicia. She wept over me by 
telephone and made floral offerings till I felt like 
a sheet of wet blotting paper. ‘You poor dear, how 
are you feeling, really? Isn’t it the most awful 
thing you ever heard?’ and so forth, and so forth. 

“Kit Frane was a good antidote. She took it all 
as a huge joke—which made me mad, for it wasn’t 
precisely a joke even if it wasn’t a world-shaking 
calamity. Then Helen Hunter kept telling me how 
much worse it all might have been. Of course it 
might, but it didn’t do much good to keep telling 
me so. And Olive gave me a complete account of 
Lilian Peters’s wedding, where everything went 
so perfectly.” 

“And Mary Hosmer?” Cousin Katherine asked. 

Phyllis met her smile with another. ‘‘You do see 
through us all, don’t you, Cousin Katherine? Yes, 











the President had a brief respite before he began 
the toil of the night, he would call the boy. They 
looked through books of engravings together, and 
Lincoln sharpened pencils for Tad and helped him 
to keep track of his playthings. Frequently the 
boy fell asleep in the office, and then Lincoln 
would carry him tenderly across the hall to bed. 

One day in summer the President and Gen. 
Eaton were in conference at the White House, 
and Tad, by poking pins into a chart at his own 
freakish pleasure, was making such a war map as 
no strategist would ever have dreamed of. The 
wind was blowing from the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, and it brought through the windows 
the sound of a musketry volley. Lincoln rose and 
walked across the room and stood gazing at the 
Virginia hills with his arm about Tad’s shoulders. 
As he came back to his chair there were tears 
streaming down his cheeks. 

“This is the day when they shoot deserters,” he 
said, ‘‘and I am wondering whether I have used 
the pardoning power enough. Some of the officers 
say that I am using it so freely that I am demoral- 
izing the army and destroying its discipline.”’ And 
then, as Tad came to his knee, the President 
added: “But Tad here tells me I’m doing right, 
and Tad’s advice usually is pretty good.” 
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RIVAL PACK PONIES 


HE strongest pack pony always tries to keep 
in front of another animal on the trail, where 
the driver’s whip cannot reach him. In that 
comfortable position he can stop long enough to 
browse on a willow bush or tear up a tall plant of 
vetch in purple blossom, writes Mr. A. P. Coleman 
in The Canadian Rockies. Any punishment will 
descend on the flanks of his rear guard. 

Our lively sorrel pack pony always practiced this 
exasperating strategy until the driver lost. his 
temper and plunged forward through the brush- 
wood to give him some mighty blows; but before 
the deserved punishment arrived, Sorrel was trot- 
ting unconcernedly ahead as if he had never 
broken the law. 

The rivalries of the ponies in the earlier part of 
the journey were of some practical importance, for 
until the vital questions of precedence were settled 
there could be no order in the procession. For 
days there were struggles for the lead, bitings, 
squealings, crowdings and jostlings that the driver 
had to take cognizance of in order to keep the 
train in motion; often he had to urge his pony into 
the bush beside them before he could restore 
order. In one of these squabbles, Jones, an easy- 
going pack pony, slipped off the narrow side-hill 
path, rolled over sideways, made a complete rota- 
tion, and, turning up on his feet at the bottom of 
the hill with the pack all in order, trotted on with- 
out the least display of emotion. 
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THE PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR 


LTHOUGH Mr. Thomas Hardy, the famous 

A English novelist, has lived for so long in 

Dorsetshire, among the very scenes that he 

has depicted so graphically in his books, he is of 

such a retiring and modest disposition that his lit- 

erary fame is unknown to a number of the quiet 
country folk who live in his vicinity. 

An enthusiastic admirer once visited Dorsetshire 
and approached an old lady whom he found sitting 
outside her cottage door. 

“Mr. Hardy lives near here, doesn’t he?’ he 
inquired. 

“Which Mr. Hardy?” asked the old woman. 

‘Why, Mr. Thomas Hardy, who writes books,” 
replied the astonished pilgrim. 

“Oh, I know naught about him,” said the woman, 
“but there be a Hardy near by that rears grand 


pigs!” 
e¢9 
COULD NOT MISS IT 


HE average foreigner’s difficulty in compre- 

| hending the huge area of the United States 

is well illustrated by a story in Everybody’s 

Magazine about an Englishman and his valet who 

had been traveling due west from Boston for five 

days. The traveler found his servant gazing 
thoughtfully out of the window. He said to him: 

‘William, what are you thinking of?” 

“I was just thinking, sir, about the discovery of 
Hamerica,” replied the valet. “Columbus didn’t do 
such a wonderful thing, hafter hall, when he found 
this country, did he, now, sir? Hafter hall’s said 
and done, ’ow could ’e ’elp it?” 
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SAFE, AT LAST 


MAN who was continually losing his collar 
A button while dressing, says the American 
Medical Journal, complained to his wife 
about it. With an ingenuity born of the use of hair- 
| pins, she told him to hold his collar button in his 
| mouth. The next morning she was startled by an 
unusual commotion. 
“‘What’s the matter?” she asked anxiously. 
“I’ve swallowed the collar button,” said the 
man. 
“Well,” responded his wife, “‘there’s one com- 
fort: for once in your life you know where it is.” 





The telephone wire in use in 
the Bell System is long enough 
to run from the earth to the 
moon and back again forty 
times. 


The Bell System has about 
twice as much telephone wire 
las all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new tele- 
phones are being added to 
the Bell System yearly — almost 
as many as the total number of 
telephones in England. 


In twelve months the Bell 
System adds enough telephones 








Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


to duplicate the entire telephone 
systems of France, Italy and 
Switzerland combined. 


In proportion to population 
the extension of the Bell System 
in the United States is equal in 
two years to the total telephone 
progress of Europe since the 
telephone was invented—a 
period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the tele- 
phone needs of the American 
people with a thoroughness and 
a spirit of public service which 
are without parallel the world 
over. 


_ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





Muff - Proof 
Your Glove 


Rub 3-in-One, Oil well into 
the spot where the ball hits. 
Then the ball will stick and 
you can make all kinds of 
“fone handed”’ catches. 


3-in-One 

also keeps a glove from getting 
stiff and preserves the leather. 
If rubbed on the stitches of a 
baseball it makes them stronger 
and last longer. 

FREE-—A sample of 3-in-One. 
Write for it now to 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165AIS. Broadway, New York 


dyou FREE 
e YOU 

Your choi f styles, colors 
and famo 


r choice of 44 





sizes in the us line of 
e GER” bicycles, shown in 
full color in the big new Free Cata- 
. We all the-freight charges 


from Chicago to your 


30 Days Free Trial ous 


rms and prices. 

LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

single wheels and repair 

parts for ali makes of bicycles at 

half usual prices. No one else can 
offer such values and such terms. 

7 SEND NO MONEY but write today 

for the big new Catalog. It’s free. 

CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. T-50, Chicago 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


at a small cost by using our Attach- 
. able outfit. FITS ANY BICYCLE. Eas- 
iy ——— = special tools required. 
rite today for bar- 

gain listand free book FREE BOOK 
describing the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
tachment. Motorcycles, ail makes, new 
and second-hand, $35 and up. 


SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 203, Galesburg, Kansas. 


Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions onsales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
- 7 are prompt. Bush 
Pass.,34.7 H. P. 82x37 tires Cars fash et eo 

or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48-page 
* catalogand all 


particulars. - 
114-in Wheelba: dress J. H. Bush, 
Delco ignition—Elect. Stg. its. Pres "ion 602. 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Tllinois 
























The American Boy of 1776 


HE SPIRIT OF 1776 is still alive in 

America—that deep-rooted desire for 

a gun is still found in the heart of every 
real American Boy. Every boy should 
have the training and pleasure of shooting 
true to the mark with the safest gun ever 
designed for boys—the Daisy Air Rifle. 

The Daisy Pump Gun and the Mill- 

tary Daisy are two big favorites. Both 
are 50-shot repeaters, finished in blued 
steel, with turned walnut stocks, and sell 
at $3.50 each. Other Daisy models 50c. 
to $3.00. 
At your dealer's or sent direct 
from factory on receipt of price. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO., 
288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich. 


DAISY 


AIR RIFLES 
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Look at that “swell” black safety tread with its 
big rubber bars—just like the famous Goodrich 
Automobile Tire. It’s a “beauty” and it wears 
longer than any other bike tire youcan buy. With 


GOODRICH 


“GIANT” 


Bicycle Tires nis 


you can spin along the road and thru the streets without any 
‘fussing” with punctures to lay you up when the other fellows 
are riding. 

That’s because the “Giant” has two plies of extra weight 
motorcycle tire fabric—not ordinary bicycle tire cloth. 


That thick, muscle-like rubber tread wears three times as 
long as other tires and the big black bars won’t let you slip 
when the roads are wet. 


The Goodrich “Giant” is the strongest, finest bicycle tire 
ever made—built in the World’s Largest Rubber Factory. 


Tell your Father about it and ride on it yourself this 
year. Any bicycle store can get “Giants” for you. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Factories: Akron, Ohio 


AA 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 




















AIRY SOAP affords real refreshment 

in toilet and bath use. Its rich, creamy 
lather—its whiteness and lasting purity — 
are due to the skillful blending of choice 
materials. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand.’and 
holds its refreshing, cleansing qualities to 
the last.. The cost is but 5e 


THE WK. FAIRBANK company 


‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 

















“What! My Car?” 


“Yes! Skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to provide the 
chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck saved your wife 
from paying the supreme penalty for your negligence. She’s on 
the way to the hospital, painfully injured, but the doctor thinks 
she'll pull through. You’d better hurry to the hospital and then 
report to Headquarters.” 


How strange it is that disaster they expose their families to injury 
must come to some men before and death. 


they realize that all makes and , , ; ‘ 
The time to provide against acci- 








types of tires will skid on wet pave- 
ments and muddy roads when not 
equipped with Chains. 


These men do not appreciate, 
until too late, that by failing to 
provide Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


dents is before they happen. Don’t 
wait until after the first skid. Put 
Weed Chains on all four tires at 
the first indication of slippery going 
and you will have quadruple pro- 
tection against injury, death, car 
damage and law suits. 


Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 














AMERICAN CHAINGO. Inc.. BRI DGEPORT, CONN. 


d eS ; Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
hess In Canada~DOMINION CHAIN CO., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 
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BICYCLE TIRE 
OKOMO Bicycle Tires are built to 


give the longest possible service at 
the lowest possible price. 


Every KOKOMO—from the $5 tires 


on down—is built to this standard. 


Every KOKOMO Tire is the very best 
tire we know how to build at its price 
—and we have been building bicycle 
tires for more than twenty years. 





PAA A A aC 


There are seven different tires in the 
KOKOMO line. You can get almost anything 
you want in treads, colors or prices. en 
buying a bicycle, see that it has KOKOMO 
Tires. When buying tires—get KOKOMOS, 
and know how good a bicycle tire really can be! 


The dealer who has the KOKOMO Agency 
in your community is a dealer who. believes 
in superior merchandise. That is why he 
sells KOKOMO Tires. Such a dealer is 
well worth finding. 


KOKOMO RUBBER CO., Kokomo, Ind. 


A leader for more than twenty years. 
MUHA TINNNNUUNUONUACOUUHEREULT AST 
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Grape-Nuts } 
1S KNOWN THE 

| WORLD OVER FOR 
ITS WONDERFUL 
FLAVOR AND STURDY 3 
STRENGTH-BVILDING 3 | 
QVALITIES 



























EVERY 
| TABLE SHOULD 

a HAVE ITS DAILY aa 
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Grape-Nuts . 
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"THERE'S A REASON" 











